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I. GOETHE AND THE MODERN WORLD 
BY C. P. MAGILL 


‘Minps like Goethe’s’, said Carlyle in his introduction to Wilhelm Meister, 
‘are the common property of all nations; and for many reasons we should 
have correct impressions of them.’ This was more than a rhetorical phrase, 
for greatness of intellect is not in itself'a passport to international celebrity, 
and there are many great figures in the world’s literature whose merits we 
readily concede but whose voice will never reach our ears. The frontiers 
which Goethe must pass are formidable: the barrier of the years, two hundred 
of them since his birth in 1749; the barrier of language, and the barrier of 
national animosity — Goethe was, after all, a German and if we grant him 
the title of the greatest German, we must not deny him the right to represent 
the best qualities of his people. The barriers may be formidable — but 
Goethe’s genius was of a kind peculiarly fitted to surmount them; it is, as 
it were, a nucleus of poetic energy, emitting radiations which pass through 
the cortex of our minds, through layer after layer of ideological tissue, deep 
into the core of humanity within. 

In his later years, Goethe liked to play with the idea of world literature, 
in the sense of amiable converse between the nations and to envisage a time 
in which, to use his own words, the peoples of the earth would ‘enjoy their 
common heritage under a common sky’. Today, when amiable converse 
has been replaced by exasperated monologue, when the interchange of ideas 
has been replaced by a process of forcible feeding and when ways of life, of 
varying hue, have become exportable commodities, we may dismiss Goethe's 
ideal as a sentimental vision. Those who have read their Goethe aright will, 
however, agree that it is precisely minds like his which can transform that 
dream of eighteenth-century humanism into a practical reality. The ills of 
the modern world, however variously diagnosed, are traceable, perhaps, to 
acommon source: we suffer from a shortage of Goethes. But until they are 
in more plentiful supply, we must make do with the Goethe whom we 
already have, and the celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary of his 
birth is as good an excuse as any for making those to whom he is only a 
name more closely acquainted with him. 

Appreciation of Goethe in this country has pursued a wayward course and 
although it is probably more widespread among the contemporary public 
than is generally assumed, it is certainly in no way commensurate with the 
affectionate regard which Goethe felt, and expressed, throughout his life 
for English literature and civilization. His predilection for things English 
caused him, indeed, some embarrassment during his campaign against New- 
ton and there is to be found, tucked away in his History of the Theory of 
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Colour, the following tribute: “The English, above all other peoples, have the 
property of impressing foreigners. Their personal composure, their self- 
assurance, their determination and their prosperity — these qualities are 
models of what all men would like to be, but rarely become.’ Goethe was 
well enough satisfied during his own lifetime with his reception in England, 
but even in those early days the voice of the Nonconformist conscience made 
itself felt in a fashion neither still nor small. Wilhelm Meister provoked 
Wordsworth to such a degree that he flung the book across the room and on 
another occasion was moved to exclaim to Crabb Robinson: ‘As the attorney- 
general of human nature, I there indict him for wantonly outraging the 
sympathies of humanity.’ A hundred years later, we find none other than 
H. G. Wells, in the course of a tale entitled: In the modern vein: an unsym- 
pathetic love story, attributing his hero’s temporary lapse from sexual integrity 
to the fact that he had adopted Goethe as his literary prototype. Worse still, 
he had made use of that incomparable study of the institution of marriage, 
Elective Affinities, to sap the moral defences of his chosen mistress. 

Even in his advocates, and especially during the last century, Goethe has 
been unlucky. From the 1820s onwards, Carlyle expounded a Goethe cast 
after his own granite-like image, a grim prophet of the gospel of work and 
renunciation. Later in the century, Matthew Arnold used Goethe as the 
text upon which he lectured his restive contemporaries concerning the 
virtues of universal culture; his imperfectly qualified description of Goethe 
as ‘by far our greatest modern man’ has probably done his reputation more 
harm than good in a country which does not readily bow down before 
strange gods. In our own century we observe in the attitude to Goethe of 
such great critics as Mr. E. M. Forster and Mr. T. S. Eliot a reserve which 
cannot wholly be accounted for by the fenland domicile of the one and the 
New England origins of the other. Whatever the reasons, and the lack of 
good translations is prominent among them, a picture of Goethe has been 
built up in the English mind which bears but a distant relation to the reality. 
“When the Englishman remembers Goethe at all,’ to quote a recent leading 
article in The Times, ‘it is as a very hardened, very wise, very prefectorial 
elder, ravaged by conflicting passions, but finally victorious, the Zeus of an 
almost aggressively cosy South German Olympus.’ 

And yet, how frequently one comes across fragments of Goethe, em- 
bedded, as it were, in the minds of our writers! Does not John Cowper 
Powys, in The Pleasures of Literature, say of Goethe ‘that no writer, no 


thinker, no teacher, has influenced me more all my life long’: Max Beer- | 


bohm, on the other hand, refused to be overawed by Goethe. Provoked by 
the undeniable pomposity of parts of the Italienische Reise, he applied his 
impish wit to the problem of Tischbein’s unfinished portrait of Goethe 
and wrote, in ‘Quia Imperfectum’, an essay which deserves a permanent 
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place in the archives of Goethe scholarship. The name of Goethe catches 
the eye, indeed, in the oddest places. Others besides the writer must have 
wondered by what alchemy that most representative of Englishmen, 
Neville Cardus, contrived to unite in his person the functions of music 
critic and master-chronicler of the game of cricket. They too may have 
been struck by the appearance in his Autobiography, in a passage attacking 
the analytical criticism of Ernest Newman, of Mephistopheles’ words: 


He who would study organic existence 

First drives out the soul with rigid persistence; 
To the parts in his hand he gives title and class, 
But the spiritual link is lost, alas! 


Clearly it was his study of Goethe which made Cardus so expert in the 
reconciliation of the incompatible! There are, of course, items which one 
must place on the debit side of the Goethe balance sheet; it was disquieting 
for example, to read that Mr. J. B. Priestley numbered Wilhelm Meister 
among the great books which he had never been able to finish. But we have, 
to counter this, David Garnett’s whimsical story, A Man in the Zoo, whose 
hero, frustrated in love, persuades the Zoological Society to exhibit him 
in a cage and who solaces himself, in his strange hermitage, with Goethe's 
majestic Bildungsroman. Was not Mr. E. M. Forster, searching in the course 
of a recent lecture on the function of criticism for an image to illustrate the 
importance of freshness in art, driven back upon the Prologue to Faust: 
And did not A. E. Housman, most meticulous of classical scholars and one 
to whom the bestowal of praise was anathema, number Goethe among the 
small band of those who had penetrated through the letter to the true spirit 
of classical antiquity? Nor need we restrict ourselves to this side of the 
Atlantic. In the pages of You can’t go home again, the last novel of that great 
but short-lived American novelist, Thomas Wolfe, one may find not merely 
an explicit tribute to Goethe as the man who, for the last time in the modern 
world, dared to make the whole domain of art, culture and learning his pro- 
vince; one may also find an implicit acceptance of Goethe as the standard 
by which the fragmentary personalities of our own time are judged, and 
found wanting. Most remarkable of all, one might recently have found, in 
that column of The Times which contains, each Saturday, an article on some 
religious theme, these words of Goethe's: “There is a point where we can 
stand, as it were, above the nations, and can feel the happiness or misery of 
a neighbouring people as though it were our own.’ “Autres temps, autres 
moeurs’ — but what would Wordsworth say? 

If a piecemeal appreciation of Goethe is a poor tribute to his genius, so is 
that vague apprehension of his greatness of which evidence appeared some 
time ago. There was shown in our cinemas a trailer, advertising one of the 
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many unique masterpieces with which Hollywood has enriched the culture 
of the world. Ata loss to find words with which to describe the superlative 
greatness of the film, the publicity manager presented it as the climax of an 
epochal development of which the preceding stages had been firstly Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, secondly Milton’s Paradise Lost — and lastly Goethe’s Faust. 
Such uncomprehending awe will not do by any manner of means: Goethe 
is not merely a great man of letters; he is an accessible man of letters, and it 
is a pressing critical task to bring him to earth so that the texture and authe ntic 
feel of his work may be sensed. 

To deal with Goethe and the modern world at one stroke is an ambitious 
undertaking, but it can, perhaps, be simplified by letting the modern world 
take care of itself. “Men are united by principles, divided by opinions’, said 
Goethe, and while the writer’s opinions of the modern world are of absorb- 
ing interest to himself, he does not flatter himself that they are of equal 
moment to the reader. But even if one restricts oneself to Goethe, the 
dilemma persists. 

The first problem is the quantity of information we have concerning him. 
There are the one hundred and thirty-three volumes of his works in the 
Weimar edition; there are the numberless critical and biographical studies, 
filling one hundred pages of the British Museum catalogue and ranging from 
massive works of scholarship to an earnest monograph entitled Goethe als 
Sportsmann. Never in the history of literature has so much been known about 
so greata man. We have his own autobiography; we have the many volumes 
of his letters, four hundred of them to Frau von Stein alone; we have the 
record of his conversations with not one, but several Boswells. We have at 
our disposal the labours of many great and well-disposed idolaters — and of 
many less great, the sole purpose of whose labours was to expose the idol’s 
feet of clay. Those prying hands have spared no detail of Goethe’s life; they 
have thrown back the covers of his marriage bed and, with the gestures of 
a Cortez or a Columbus, they discover that from his fortieth year onwards 
he drank at least one, if not indeed two, bottles of wine a day. It is no easy 
task to be the national poet of so industrious a people as the Germans, and 
it is a remarkable life which can stand the glare of such publicity as this. 

Then there is the difficulty presented by Goethe’s baffling personality 
itself —a difficulty aggravated by the innocent delight which he himself 
took in mystifying his contemporaries. We have many likenesses of him, 
from David's bust to Thackeray’s pencil sketches — and yet how difficult it 
is to recapture from these the quality of the man. Small wonder that his 
appearance has, like that of Napoleon, acquired a typical character, the 

character of his later, Olympian years. As with his physical, so it is with 
his spiritual likeness. Today, even among the most sensitive critics, particu- 
larly perhaps among the most sensitive, one finds the most conflicting inter- 
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pretations of his mode of being. The problem is not claritied by attempts, 
inevitable upon centenary occasions, to fit his Titanic limbs into the Pro- 
crustean bed of some -ism, -ology or -osophy. A Hungarian exponent of 
dialectical materialism ranks him with Hegel as the architect of the dia- 
lectical method: can he find no higher praise than this: A reviewer in The 
Times Literary Supplement presents him as a predecessor of that great Utili- 
tarian, Jeremy Bentham —a man to whom Goethe referred as ‘a radical 
idiot’. It is painful to find such an epithet applied to the tutelary genius of 
University College, London, and one must, in justice, add that in Goethe’s 
opinion his idiocy lay not so much in his being a radical as in his being an 
elderly radical. Such attempts to annex fragments of Goethe and kindred 
attempts to present the youthful, the middle-aged or the elderly Goethe as 
the essential Goethe are so much beating of the air. All the more gratitude, 
therefore, to that school of criticism which pays Goethe the rare compliment 
of applying to him the methods which he himself applied to nature and art; 
only by stressing the unity, continuity and inevitability of Goethe’s develop- 
ment can criticism rivet attention upon the essential quality of his life. 

Goethe is, like his own Faust, ‘an incommensurable production’. One is 
tempted at times to give him up and say —as he said of Napoleon to two 
Francophobe contemporaries: “The man is too big for you.’ Perhaps, after 
all, one should follow the example of George Bernard Shaw, whose postcard 
contribution to a recent Goethe anthology ran as follows: “Who dares write 
about Goethe? Insects will buzz about the colossus, but not I. I take my 
hat off, and hold my tongue.’ There is, however, some ground for supposing 
that even the entomological approach to Goethe is worth while and it is, 
at any rate, high time to pass from the problems which he poses to the 
lessons which he offers. Was it not Goethe himself who said: ‘If I am to 
listen to the opinion of another, it must be positively expressed. There is 
quite enough that is problematical about me as it is.’ 

Here then are some of the achievements for which Goethe deserves to be 
remembered today. Although he was before all things a poet, the orbit of 
his mind included great tracts of natural science and he achieved a synthesis 
of poetic and scientific thought, the value of which is only now being truly 
assessed. He combined a powerful imagination and a tender sensibility with 
a tenacious hold upon reality and a muscular spiritual constitution. He 
reconciled the claims of a violently original personality with the demands of 
society on the one hand and natural limitation upon the other. He could be 
contemplative in the midst of action and active in the midst of contempla- 
tion. Born into a generation unusually prone to psychological disorder and 
handicapped rather than helped by a multiplicity of talents, he achieved in 
his life an unparalleled coherence of personality; as a result, the last years of 
his life have a serenity which all must envy. Believing in life as an end in 
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itself, he still retained his sense of awe in face of the universe of which he was 
part. Devoid of arrogance and anthropomorphic delusions, he still retained 
an unshakable belief in the dignity of man — and in the power of some men 
at least to engineer their own salvation. 

These are large claims and neither Goethe’s contemporaries nor the 
generation which followed him would have readily conceded them. What 
of the common charge — a grave one in the ‘century of the common man’ — 
that he was indifferent to the needs of his own time? Did not Jean Paul 
describe him as one who observed with equal composure the fall of a sparrow 
and of a world? At first sight, indeed, his life seems strangely aloof and cir- 
cumscribed. Apart from his momentous journey to Italy in his late thirties, 
in the course of which he saw the sea for the first time, he moves within the 
narrowest of limits. But let us take warning from those inveterate travellers, 
the tedium of whose conversation varies in direct proportion to the mileage 
they have covered — or from those men of affairs whose triviality is matched 
by the vastness of the scale upon which they operate. He may have spent 
the greater part of his life in a town of seven thousand inhabitants, capital of 
a duchy whose total population was no greater than that of an English county 
town.{The scale may have been small —let us remember, when we hear 
Goethe fulfilling the functions of Minister of War, that the Duke’s army was 
rather less in size than a modern battalion — but it was accurate. The Duke's 
power may have had narrow bounds but within those bounds it was absolute, 
and Goethe as his minister gained an insight into the nature and operation of 
power which enabled him to judge the major events of his time with 
sobriety and precision. For ten long, and often weary years after his arrival 
in Weimar he submitted to the routine of administrative duty; the forests, 
mines and roads of the Duchy were his care, and at the age of thirty-three 
he found himself in the role of Chancellor of the Exchequer, achieving 
simultaneously a reduction of taxation and a budget surplus! | But ten 
years was enough, and after his return from Italy he applied himself to 
more congenial, but none the less practical matters, such as the direction 
of the ducal theatre which was in his hands for over twenty years. It is, 
however, that grasp of reality acquired through practical experience which 
gives Goethe his particular place in the German Pantheon. There is, among 
English men of letters from Chaucer onwards, a long tradition of service 
to the state, but you will find few Goethes in German literature; its great 
figures are more commonly solitaries who, through some accident of tem- 
perament or the nature of their age, could not combine the contemplative 
and active and who thus concluded that there was an impassable rift between 
art and life. 

And what of the world outside Weimar? It is true that the tenor of 
Goethe’s life was seriously disturbed on one occasion only by the French 
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Revolutionary Wars. But he was, as it were, at the centre of a gigantic 
web, whose extremities were the New World in the West and Russia in 
the East, so sensitive that each tremor at the perimeter was immediately 
felt. The tremors, moreover, were of a kind unlikely to be matched in our 
own time. Goethe's relevance to the present is largely due to the fact that 
the span of his life —he lived for eighty-two years — covers a period in 
which the problems peculiar to our civilization first made their appearance. 
He was born shortly after the death of Pope, and died eight years before 
the birth of Thomas Hardy. As a young man he dabbled in alchemy; as an 
old man he made important contributions to the theory of evolution. The 
French Revolution broke out when he was forty, and its political and 
social consequences occupied his mind for a quarter of a century. He was 
‘tormented and frightened’ by the impact of the Industrial Revolution upon 
the mode of production which was the material basis of his own existence — 
but he was more deeply conscious than most of its true implications and 
its potentiality for evil and good. It is probably true that Goethe was never 
entirely free from the kind of preoccupation of which we are conscious in 
ourselves, and certainly true that these were a stimulus, rather than an 
obstacle to his art, upon which they have left indelible impressions. ¢¢"> 

You will find in Goethe’s works, for example, a refreshing freedom from 
that gaucherie which afflicts the average man of letters when he leaves the 
sphere of private relationships for the greater world without — where the 
game is played by very different rules. He was no political thinker but 
with what enviable skill did he steer a course through the ideological shoals 
and reefs of his time! Perhaps his sanity was due to a consciousness that 
government, whatever its form, reduces itself to oligarchy and that all, in 
the last instance, depends on the human quality, the benevolence or other- 
wise, of the oligarchs. He has been defined — paradoxically, as befits him — 
as a Liberal Conservative and it is well to remember that he qualified his 
own liberalism with the words: “There is no greater slave than the man who 
considers himself free, and is not.’ You will also find in Goethe a complete 
lack of the defeatism characteristic of the isolated individual, a sense of the 
immense power of men united in a common enterprise and a welcome 
freedom from the aggressive individualism of the petty personality. ‘A per- 
fect man’ — such was Eckermann’s description of him as he looked down 
upon his dead body. Goethe was not so pretentious. ‘It takes the whole of 
mankind to make a true man’, he said on one occasion, and on another: ‘It 
takes all men to make mankind and all natural forces together to make the 
world.’ You will also find in Goethe a readiness to devote his energy to 
the solution, not merely of the timeless problems of mankind, but of those 
particular to his age. Prominent among these — and still prominent today — 
was the need to rescue human personality from the dangers inherent in that 
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division of labour which is the hallmark of an industrial economy; 
prominent too was the need to discover means of extracting beauty 
from an essentially ugly environment. These are hardly the qualities one 
looks for in a man indifferent to the realities of his age. 

Goethe's practical activities are sometimes regarded as an unhappy 
digression of his poetic talent into inappropriate byways. Similarly, the 
apparently disproportionate importance which he attached to his scientific 
researches has been treated as one of the great man’s endearing eccentricities. 
But nowadays we are more inclined to see in Goethe's science the operation 
of precisely the same kind of energy and vision as inspired his poetry. 
Furthermore, as the limitations of traditional scientific method reveal 
themselves, the merit of Goethe's own approach to nature becomes less and 
less disputable. He lived at a time when the isolation of the sciences one 
from another was not yet complete and when it was still possible to speak 
of ‘natural philosophy’. He cast his net wide and his researches ranged from 
the fields of optics and geology to those of zoology and botany — above all 
botany. It is in his treatment of organic nature — the animal and vegetable 
as opposed to the mineral sphere — that he is at his most characteristic; he is 
fascinated by the changing forms and structure of organic matter, in the 
cycle of growth, decay and resurrection and in the hidden forces which 
mould its forms. He founded an important sub-science to which he gave 
the name morphology which is now an essential part of the sciences of 
botany and zoology and which is spreading ever more widely over the 
scientific field. 

It is not, however, Goethe’s contribution to the body of scientific know- 
ledge which is of consequence to the twentieth century; it is the frame of 
mind in which he approached the natural world where he felt so securely 
at home. His assumption of the inseparability of inorganic, organic and 
human nature was instinctive and not one of those feats of legerdemain which 
induce us to synchronize our religious festivals with the rhythm of the 
natural year; it is the rock upon which his whole life was founded. He is 
thus enabled to see things as they are, with a vision undistorted by any 
ideological lens and that is, moreover, consistently keen. He applies natural 
nanderds to all, and not merely to selected aspects of life — as can be seen 
from this excursion into the moral sphere: “The boundless productivity of 
nature leaves no corner of space unfilled. Consider for a moment our own 
earth: everything that we call evil or sad springs from the fact that nature 
has no room for all that springs into life and is still less able to give it per- 
manence.’ Others than Goethe have, of course, come to terms with the 
reality of impermanence, and accepted the principle of ‘Stirb und werde’, 
but none so spontaneously as he. “I am continually reborn’, cried Tolstoy. 
“Why should he be?’ was the comment of his exasperated wife. It may well 
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be argued that for Goethe spontaneous acceptance of nature was an easy 
matter. But was it so easy? Did he not experience in his own life the ruth- 
lessness as well as the prodigality of nature, which sacrifices a thousand seeds 
so that one may prosper? Of his five children, only one survived — and to 
so little purpose. 

Ata time like the present, when ideological fog obscures even the simplest 
issues, it is important to realize that Goethe’s vision of reality included the 
operations of mind as well as matter. The operation of his own mind can 
best be described by saying that whenever an idea arose in it, it was accom- 
panied by its opposite, whereupon a spark of mental energy instantaneously 
bridged the gap between the two poles. He was temperamentally incapable 
of taking at their face value the dualisms with which we try to order the 
tangled web of reality. Man and nature, body and soul, freedom and 
authority, East and West — such devices of the decrepit intellect were a 
challenge to Goethe, something to be overcome and not applied with 
mechanical rigour to the living whole of nature. 

It will be apparent that such a mind could have little interest in the detail, 
as opposed to the implications, of philosophical ‘systems’ and even less in 
that perversion of scientific method which is chiefly concerned with the 
measurement of natural things and is therefore subject to the rule of mathe- 
matics. Goethe never felt at home in the shadow world of mathematical 
symbols. “The mathematician’, such was his opinion, ‘is a kind of French- 
man; if you talk to him, he translates what you have said to him into his 
own language, whereupon it immediately becomes something different.’ 
He believed in direct observation of nature and even referred disparagingly 
to the telescope and the microscope as instruments which introduced un- 
necessary complications into the study of fundamentally simple things. ‘Men 
find it irritating that the truth is so simple,’ he wrote; ‘they should remember 
that they will have plenty to do in putting it to practical use.’ He resembles 
the character in Hofmannsthal’s play who remarked that human beings are 
very simple — if you take them simply! And is his ‘method’ to be dismissed 
as of purely antiquarian interest? This is hardly so, for in the most recent 
pronouncements of scientific thinkers one remarks tendencies which bring 
Goethe irresistibly to mind: an insistence, in the first place, upon the role of 
the observer in the study of natural phenomena and a realization in the 
second place that what is in fact being studied is neither things, processes 
nor events but a series of shifting symbolic relationships. 

It may well be asked at this point: what of Goethe the poet, the dramatist 
and the novelist: If this aspect of him appears to have been insufficiently 
stressed, it is because good wine needs no bush, and because the best compli- 
ment we can pay to Goethe the poet is to read him. It is probable that for 
some time to come, Goethe will remain known in the English-speaking 
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world chiefly as the author of Faust and Wilhelm Meister. While these are 
representative works, in the sense that they each took Goethe over half a 
century to write, they give only an imperfect picture of his true range and 
quality. But as an introduction to Goethe for the twentieth-century reader 
they have substantial merits. They may deal with enduring human problems 
in a panoramic way, but they present them in a form in which we know 
them and not like Dante or Milton in a form appropriate to the medieval 
or neo-medieval mind. In Wilhelm Meister, for example, Goethe tried to 
show the growth of a character fit to withstand the very shocks to which 
our personalities are now being subjected; fit to remain a differentiated 
individual under extreme social pressure; fit to combine a general culture 
with rigidly specialized practical activity; a citizen and a poet rolled into 
one. And who can read Faust without feeling that we have here not only a 
symbol of human aspiration in general but of the particular aspirations of 
our own time? Goethe's conclusions may not be palatable to all. It is not 
comforting, after all that we have been through, to be told that: 


Freedom, like life, a hard earned prize 
Must be reconquered with every sun. 


It is more than a little disturbing to know that the power which Faust (who 
ends as a rich merchant prince) eventually puts at the service of mankind 
derives from what Mephistopheles calls the Holy Trinity of trade, piracy 
and war. But we can draw consolation from both the fact and the manner 
of Faust’s final salvation. Was he saved despite his Mephistophelian self, or 
because of it? Perhaps Goethe himself did not know the answer, But it 


remains true that in Faust he reacts to life, like Marion Bloom in the closing | 


lines of Ulysses, with a resounding: Yes! 

Not all will agree with the verdict that Goethe’s life was his greatest work. 
In a country devoted to understatement, it might be more judicious to say 
of him, as Thompson said of Meredith: ‘He is one of those personalities who 
need fear no comparison with his works.’ It is now fashionable to stress his 
‘normality’ and he is undoubtedly, in many respects, a model of human 
nature normal, extended to the utmost, free from spiritual subterfuge and 
deformity. But the notion of Goethe’s normality can be overdone. What 
was extraordinary about him was the infinitely close texture of the man, the 
degree to which his life and his work and the various aspects of each were 
interlaced: 

O chestnut leaf, great rooted blossomer, 
Are you the leaf, the blossom or the bole: 
O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 


How can we know the dancer from the dance: 


Extraordinary, too, the well of creative energy from which he drew his 
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strength, inexhaustible to a degree which makes it imperative to apply to 
him, not the standards of prose but those of poetry and to give Goethe the 
citizen and Goethe the teacher no more than their proper due. 

If, however, he must be related to ‘the modern world’ and if one particu- 
larly relevant characteristic of his is to be stressed above all others, then let it 
be his temperate, yet indestructible pride in his humanity — kindred to that 
which Yeats, in The Tower bequeathed to his heirs: 


Pride, like that of the morn, 
When the headlong light is loose . . . 


That is a quality by no means abundant in our own age —if we are to 
judge, for example, from Aldous Huxley’s Ape and Essence, that Swift-like 
satire, engendered in the Californian desert, out of a deep detestation of 
Nature and all her works. ‘Ends are ape-chosen, only the means are man’s’, 
writes one of his characters and we may well be fated, as Huxley warns us, 
to worship Belial in the Unholy of Unholies, to breed a race of monsters 
and to brand our women, on appropriate portions of their anatomy with a 
minatory: No! It is well to be reminded of the possibility. Should another 
reminder be required of the frailty of human aspiration, one has at hand 
Mr. W. H. Auden and in particular his last work, The Age of Anxiety. A 
Baroque Eclogue, a tract for the times, whose sub-title takes us back to a 
kindred age of religious conflict and self-destructive despair. The action 
takes place on an All Souls’ night during the late war, the stage is a New 
York bar and as the last actor leaves it, can we doubt that the words which 
speed his exit are Auden’s own: 


So thinking, he returned to duty, reclaimed by the actual world where time 
is real and in which, therefore, poetry can take no interest 

Facing another long day of servitude to wilful authority and blind accident, 
creation lay in pain and earnest, once more reprieved from self-destruction, 
its adoption, as usual, postponed 


Of that side of things we need to be reminded also — but not too often. We 
are entitled to a legitimate quota of Byronic gloom. But there will come a 
time when Cassandra and Jeremiah will perform their doleful duet before 
empty houses, and we shall listen instead to the voice of Carlyle. “Close thy 
Byron; open thy Goethe’, was the advice he gave in his autobiography, 
written at the close of the last great period of “Weltschmerz’. Were he alive 
today, he might paraphrase it as follows: “When you have read, and closed, 
your Huxley and your Auden, it is high time to open your Goethe.’ 








Il GOETHE THE LIBERAL CONSERVATIVE 
BY G. P. GoocH 


Goetue, declared Matthew Arnold in a celebrated phrase, saw life steadily 
and saw it whole. The notion that the most universal of modern men 
deliberately averted his gaze from the pageantry of events and buried him- 
self in the arts and sciences is grotesque. His was an unpolitical nature in the 
sense that he was not a man of action; but from the cradle to the grave he 
followed the unfolding of the drama during one of the most exciting epochs 
in history with unflagging interest. He wasindeed more than a mere spectator 
seated cosily in the stalls. For a time he played an active part on the stage — 
the only great writer of Germany's Augustan age except Wilhelm von 
Humboldt to become a Minister and to busy himself with affairs of state. 
His views on the governance of mankind were just as definite as on every 
other aspect of the human adventure. Since historians are rarely Goethe 
specialists, and Goethe specialists are rarely experts in modern European 
history, no satisfactory treatise on his political doctrines is available. A 
fascinating book remains to be written, based on the writings, the letters, 
the diaries and the Gesprache, illustrating and analysing his impressions of 
men, movements and events for two generations. 

What then was Goethe's attitude towards political theories and systems? 
The ripest and most far-ranging minds are the least easy to label, yet there 
is never much difficulty in deciding to which general category a political 
thinker or publicist belongs. Hobbes was an unflinching absolutist, Locke 
a steady champion of the juste milieu, Rousseau an emotional Radical, Burke 
a philosophic Conservative, Mill an idealistic Liberal. And Goethe? As an 
old man he described himself as a moderate Liberal, ‘as everyone ought to 
be’. Eckermann preferred the designation of ‘a mild aristocrat’. My own 
preference is for “Liberal Conservative’. The three definitions agree that his 
place was to the right of the middle line, but not very far away. Reflective 
Conservatives and thoughtful Liberals alike recognize the need both of 
order and liberty; but the former put order first, while the latter assign pride 
of place to liberty. Tried by this simple test he is more accurately described 
as a Liberal Conservative than as a Conservative Liberal. For him, to quote 
Pope, order was heaven's first law. Not his reason alone but the whole of 
his rich nature craved for harmony. ‘Ich will lieber cine Ungerechtigkeit 
begehen als eine Unordnung extragen.’ Without order there could be no 
civilization, no culture, no happiness. In a suggestive essay in his delightful 
volume Adel des Geistes entitled Goetheals Representant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters 
Thomas Mann stresses the influences of birth and upbringing on his political 
ideology. Accustomed to comfort, refinement and cultivated society, to 
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good food and good wine, he inherited the outlook and values of a patrician 
of the Free City of Frankfurt. While Schiller climbed the ladder from the 
bottom, Goethe began half way up. The besetting sin of what have been 
succinctly described as ‘the comfortable classes’, who have never had to 
struggle for their daily bread or their place in the sun, is complacency. It 
says a good deal for Goethe’s heart that he, to whom fate had been kind, 
cared so much for the happiness and material welfare of the common man. 

Two events in his boyhood left an impression sufficiently enduring to be 
recorded in Dichtung und Wahrheit. The desperate struggle of Frederick in 
the Seven Years War provided German poets, however little they cared 
about Prussia, with an inspiration they had hitherto lacked. ‘It was the 
personality of the great king which appealed to everyone.’ It also brought the 
first experience of a French occupation of his native city, and a French 
officer was billeted in the family mansion. Even more exciting was the 
coronation in 1764 of the high-souled Joseph II as King of the Romans in 
the R6mersaal, when the mighty past of the decrepit Holy Roman Empire 
seemed for the moment to revive. When the Arch Chancellor, the Elector 
of Mainz, had placed the crown on his head, the new ruler received the 
homage of the Estates on bended knee, and the herald brandished his sword 
towards the four quarters of heaven in token that all Christendom was sub- 
ject to his master’s sway. Goethe neither admired nor despised the Empire, 
and the brief residence of the young jurist at sleepy little Wezlar, the seat of 
the Court of Appeal, failed to arouse his interest. The future, he realized, 
lay with the German states and their rulers. 

Since the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, which terminated the religious 
wars by recognizing the finality of the Reformation, Germany became more 
than ever a mere geographical expression. Though the Empire had virtually 
ceased to function it seemed unable to die. The rulers of Prussia and Saxony, 
Hannover and Brunswick, Hesse-Darmstadt and Hesse-Cassel, Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg and Baden, and the three Ecclesiastical Electors of Cologne, 
Trier and Mainz, despite their loose association with the Reich, became 
independent sovereigns in everything but name. The Emperor in the 
distant Hofburg, the procrastinating Diet at Regensburg, the shadowy 
Circles, meant little to the ordinary citizen. While England, France, Spain, 
Russia, and other countries, large and small, had long possessed central 
governments, eighteenth-century Germany saw a crude mosaic, the classic 
land of particularism, where the lives and fortunes of the people depended 
on the virtues or vices, the smiles or frowns of the local autocrat. When 
Goethe was growing to manhood, the German race could boast of some of 
the best and some of the worst rulers in Europe. A new technique of king- 
ship, a new standard of princely obligation, had been fashioned by Frederick 
William I and Frederick the Great, in which the ruler was in fact as well as 
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in name ‘le premier domestique de |’Etat’, controlling every detail of the 
administration, travelling at regular intervals all over his dominions, listening 
to the complaints of his subjects in the village street. Henceforth there was a 
choice of models for every German ruler — the Spartan autocracy of Pots- 
dam or the costly frivolities of Versailles. In the former category men like 
Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, and Karl Friedrich, Duke 
of Baden, felt themselves and were felt to be true fathers of their people; 
in the latter class the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel sold his subjects to George 
III as mercenaries for the American War, and the tyranny of Karl Eugen of 
Wiirtemburg aroused the disgust of Europe. The abominations of self- 
indulgent autocracy in certain duodecimo principalities are enshrined in the 
burning phrases of Emilia Galotti and Kabale und Liebe. 

It was Goethe’s good fortune to fall in with Karl August when life lay 
before him like an open book. The historic meeting took place at Frankfurt 
in 1764 when Knebel was shepherding the two young Weimar princes on 
a visit to Paris. The attraction was mutual, and when the ruler came of age 
in the following year he invited the author of Gotz and Werther to settle 
in his little capital. Thus began the fruitful partnership which lasted un- 
impaired for fifty-three years. Karl August had been carefully trained by 
his widowed mother Anna Amalia, who had chosen Wieland as his tutor, 
and he already compared favourably with many of his princely contem- 
poraries. Though he sowed his wild oats, occasionally drank too much, 
was prone to extravagance, and was disloyal to his admirable wife, Luise 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, he rapidly matured. There was a solid core of sense 
and responsibility in him which with the passing years ranked him among 
the model princes of Germany and bound him ever closer to his people. 
Before long we may look forward to the first volume of the sorely needed 
biography at which Professor Andreas of Heidelberg has been at work for 
many years. 

The Duchy of Weimar, with some 100,000 inhabitants, was the size of 
a small English county, but there was plenty for an industrious ruler to do. 
Herder, who had opened new perspectives to Goethe at Strassburg, had 
already been summoned by Anna Amalia to supervise education, and it was 
the task of the young poet to assist his patron in the development of agri- 
culture, industry and the mines, the ordering of the finances, the amelioration 
of the lot of the poor. Appointed Councillor of Legation in 1779 and 
President of the Council in 1782, he threw himself heart and soul into the 
routine of government. To Herder he was ‘the Weimar factotum’, to 
Knebel ‘the backbone of affairs’. For ten years he proved himself a capable, 
energetic and conscientious official, dividing his time between his duty to 
the state, literary composition and the stimulating friendship of Frau von 
Stein. On the birth of an heir in 1783 Karl August gave expression to his 
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gratitude. “Here is a hook on which I can hang my pictures’, he wrote to 
Merck. ‘With the help of Goethe and good fortune I will paint them in 
such a way that posterity will perhaps say ‘Anch’ egli fu pittore.’ 

The poet’s admiration for the ruler is enshrined in some beautiful lines 
in the Venetian Epigrams, composed after he had laid down the more exciting 
burdens of office. 


Klein ist unter Germaniens Fiirsten freilich der meine; 

Kurz und schmal ist sein Land, massig nur was er vermag. 
Aber so wende nach innen, so wende nach aussen die Krifte 
Jeder; da war's ein Fest, Deutscher mit Deutschen zu sein. 


His gratitude to the man was no less sincere than his respect for the prince. 


Denn mir hat er gegeben, was Grosse selten gewahren, 
Neigung, Musse, Vertraun, Felder und Garten und Haus. 
Niemals frug ein Kaiser nach mir, es hat sich kein Kénig 
Um mich bekiimmert, und Er war mir August und Miacen. 


Goethe's seat at the Council table left abiding traces on his life and thought. 
All he had done, all he had wished to do, had been or could be accomplished 
by the will of a benevolent autocrat. The elements of any political structure 
in Weimar other than paternal government were absent. The inhabitants 
lacked equally traditions and ambitions. Not even the boldest German 
publicists on the eve of the French Revolution dreamed of democratic 
institutions or even of partnership between the ruler and his subjects on the 
English model. The people, it was admitted, had a moral right to be well 
governed but not to govern themselves. Political theory had been dominated 
for generations by the Cameralists, who accepted the Absolute State and the 
Absolute Ruler as an axiom, and discussed how their fiscal needs could best 
be satisfied. Cameralism, brought up to date by Justi, was the science of 
administration rather than the science of politics. As the contemporary of 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, he was aware of the growing demands of the 
people on their rulers, but he never suggests that they should be enforced. 
Moser’s celebrated treatise Der Herr und Diener, published in 1759, castigates 
the evils of personal government but never looks beyond the reform of the 
system. Goethe’s ideology was precisely the same —a Karl August for 
every state with disinterested advisers at his side. 

Against this school of thought two objections of a practical character could 
be brought. As states increased in size, it became impossible for any human 
being to hold all the threads in his hands, to know everything, see every- 
thing, control everything. When Frederick William ascended the throne 
in 1712 Prussia had a population of under two millions; when his son died 
in 1786 there were six. Even that burden was almost beyond the strength 
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of a superman, and for princes of average ability the task was impossible. 
Paternalism could only work in a miniature state. Its second practical weak- 
ness was that a succession of benevolent members of a dynasty could be 
guaranteed as little as a succession of supermen. What, then, was to be done 
if the ruler, instead of being the father of his country, became its scourge? 
To this searching question the Cameralists ventured no reply. Obsessed by 
his terror of anarchy, Hobbes had taught: “Grin and bear it.’ Had Goethe 
been pressed, he would have reluctantly returned a similar reply while 
earnestly warning rulers of the madness of causing their subjects to complain. 
He was a child of the eighteenth century and he never outgrew the political 
quietism of his youth. 

After a decade of administrative drudgery Goethe needed a change and 
fled to Italy in search of classical models. ‘Hardly had I settled afresh into 
the life of Weimar’, we read in the Annalen, ‘than the French Revolution 
attracted the attention of the world, and I followed the development of the 
drama with close attention.’ We could hardly expect to find in him the 
enthusiasm which the birth pangs of a new world inspired in Kant and 


Klopstock, Wieland and Herder, Forster and Johannes Miiller. But he was | 


equally far removed from the blank incomprehension of such inelastic 


aristocrats as Metternich or Joseph de Maistre. To him it was an axiom that ' 


misgovernment brought its own nemesis, and he knew that all was not well 
with France. 


As early as 1785, [he wrote in the Annalen], the history of the Diamond f 


Necklace had made an indelible impression on me. Out of the bottomless 
abyss of the immorality in city, court and state there emerged, spectre-like, 


the most horrible apparitions. These so affected my behaviour that the 
friends with whom I was living when the news arrived have confessed to | 


me that I appeared like one demented. 


The destruction of the Bastille moved Fox to exclaim: ‘How much the 
happiest event in the history of mankind, and how much the best!’ No such 
illusions were entertained by the middle-aged poet whose feet were firmly 
planted on the solid earth. His contempt for the political capacity of the 
masses was revealed in Egmont, and he knew too little about England to 
find much comfort in the successful operation of limited monarchy. Though 


he guessed that the ancien régime, like the Holy Roman Empire, had had its} 


day, he expected no benefits from the violent methods of the reformers con- 
temptuously described by Napoleon as the Ideologues. The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, which was music in the ears of some of the Weimar 
Intellectuals, was to him as meaningless as to Bentham and Burke. 

The first literary expression of his views is to be found in the Venetian 
Epigrams, written during his second visit to Italy in the spring of 1790: 
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Alle Freiheitsapostel, sie waren mir immer zuwider: 
Willkiir suchte doch nur jeder am Ende fiir sich. 

Willst Du viele befreien, so wag es vielen zu dienen. 
Wie gefahrlich das sei, willst Du es wissen? Versuch’s! 


Kénige wollen das Gute, die Demagogen desgleichen, 

Sagt man; doch irren sie sich: Menschen, ach, sind sie wie wir. 
Nie gelingt es der Menge, ftir sich zu wollen, wir wissen’s; 
Doch wer verstehet fiir uns alle zu wollen, er zeig’s! 


Frankreichs traurig Geschick, die Grossen mégen’s bedenken! 
Aber bedenken fiirwahr sollen es Kleine noch mehr. 

Grosse gingen zu Grunde! doch wer beschiitzte die Menge 
Gegen die Menge? Da war Menge der Menge Tyrann. 


These are the strong, simple outlines of his unchanging political faith. Since 
the masses cannot save themselves, it is the duty and privilege of their rulers 
to save them. To princes and people alike the Revolution brought a solemn 
warning: for the prince to do too little and the people to attempt too much 
was to invite disaster. 

In the spring of 1792 Brissot and his Girondin colleagues compelled Louis 
XVI to declare war against feudal Europe, and the poet accompanied his 
master to the front. “Goethe with the army!’ wrote Heyne; ‘what profana- 
tion!’ The invitation was unexpected and not wholly welcome, for he was 
deep in the study of optics. Yet he promised himself an interesting experi- 
ence, and it was expected that the Coalition army would march into Paris 
without delay. “After home and bed and kitchen and cellar,’ he wrote to 
Jacobi, ‘life in a tent will indeed be a change, all the more since the death of 
both aristocratic and democratic sinners leaves me cold.’ Yet his indifference 
to the fate of the warring partisans did not extend to that of the humble men 
and women who earned their bread by the sweat of their brow. Ranke com- 
plains that the Campaign in France, worked up many years later from his 
diaries and letters, makes no real contribution to history since Goethe was 
never in the confidence of the Duke of Brunswick, Frederick William II of 
Prussia, or the other leaders of the ill-starred enterprise. It is, of course, less 
as a footnote to history than as a revelation of the author’s mind and heart 
that the book retains its place. 

There is not a word of hatred or recrimination. Aristocrats and democrats, 
he feels, have sinned alike, and the French people is the victim of its rulers, 
old and new. Though temperamentally unfitted to scale the heights and 
plumb the depths of the Rev olution, to glorify it like Michelet or to hate it 
like Taine, he never believed that it could be suppressed by the sword alone. 
His heart is filled with compassion for the victims of war, the civilian sufferers 
perhaps even more than the combatants themselves. His pages breathe a 
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genuine humanity, and the sufferings of the humble never fail to strike a 
responsive chord. He returned home with a shuddering horror of war, more 
convinced than ever that revolutions were not worth their price, and that 
the supreme duty of rulers was to render them unnecessary. The most 
celebrated passage in the book describes the camp of the allies on the wet 
evening after the battle of Valmy, where he received his baptism of fire. 
Though it was only a skirmish, he grasped the significance of the victory of 
the French volunteers over the regulars of feudal Europe. Someone asked 
him what he thought, as he had often amused the circle with oracular 
utterances. ‘Here and today’, he replied, “commences a new epoch of world- 
history, and you can boast that you were present at its birth.’ It was a daring 
prophecy, but the coming century, dominated by the forces of nationality 
and democracy, was to prove its truth. 

A year later Goethe once more left his comfortable home at the bidding 
of Karl August to witness the wild surge of war. Custine had seized Mainz 
when the army commanded by the Duke of Brunswick was thrown out 
of France and held it throughout the winter; but his forces were small and 
before long the French garrison found itself besieged. We can follow his 
experiences and emotions in Die Belagerung von Mainz, compiled many 
years later from his letters and diaries. ‘My friends can be thankful’, he 
wrote, ‘not to witness the misery in unhappy Mainz.’ Once again there is no 
bitterness against the French, whom he watched march out of the city 
singing the Marseillaise, though the expulsion of the French invaders ap- 
pealed to him much more than the invasion of France in the previous 
summer. His rebukes are reserved for the so-called Clubists or German 


quislings, yet he witnessed with shame and indignation the sack of their § 
houses and the pillage of their shops. Though he was not a pacifist in the J 
strict sense of the word, he hated war as much as Kant himself. No German 


gave a warmer welcome to the Treaty of Basel in 1795 which took Prussia 
and Weimar out of the fighting line. 

Goethe made repeated attempts to embody the Revolution in literary 
form, but only once with entire satisfaction to his readers or himself. Der 
Grosscophta is a grim satire on a corrupt and credulous society. Cagliostro, 


the hero, is an impostor in the grand style, and the history of the Diamond [ 


Necklace reveals the festering sores of the ancien régime. Slighter in con- 
ception but more topical was the sparkling little one-act play Der Biirger- 
General, thrown off in three days. George and Rose, anewly married couple, 
are happy and contented in their little holding, the landlord of which is a 


kindly nobleman. Old Martin, however, Rose's father, has caught the} 


Jacobin fever, and is egged on by Schnaps, the villain of the piece, who pro- 
ceeds to illustrate French principles by removing some eatables from the 
cupboard. He is arrested, and the judge proceeds to unravel the threads of 
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what he believes to be a formidable conspiracy. At this moment the land- 
lord appears, and proclaims the Weimar gospel of the duties of man. ‘My 
children,’ he says to Rose and George, ‘love each other and look after the 
land and your household.’ Old Martin is advised to let foreign countries 
settle their own affairs. ‘Let every one begin with himself and he will find 
plenty to do. Let him honourably seek the advantage of himself and those 
dependent on him, and he will thus contribute to the general welfare.’ The 
judge breaks in with a plea for punishment, only to receive an admonition 
in his turn. 


Not too fast! Vindictive penalties only breed trouble. In a land where the 
prince is accessible to all, where all classes live in harmony, where no one is 
hindered in his activity, where useful knowledge is universal, there will be 
no parties. The drama of the world will attract attention but seditious opinions 
will find no entry. Let us be thankful to have the blue sky over our heads 
when too many fields are ravaged by hailstones . . . It means something that 
we can laugh at the cockade and the cap and the uniform which have brought 
so much evil on the world. 


Beneath the sunlit ripples of this little satire —the most successful of his 
efforts to portray the Revolution on the stage — lies the major part of the 
poet's political creed. 

A more ambitious though unfinished drama, Die Aufgeregten, describes the 
impact of the French Revolution on discontented and defrauded villagers, 
and the healing of their troubles by the return of the Countess from Paris, 
where her experiences have rendered her more, not less, inclined to con- 
cessions. The rustics, as usual, are depicted with good hearts and no brains, 
and she embodies the spirit of Liberal Conservatism which separated him as 
much from émigrés as from Jacobins. “With the words I have put into her 
mouth’, he observed to Eckermann, ‘I have expressed how the nobility ought 
to think. She had convinced herself that the people may be ruled but not 
oppressed, and that the revolutionary outbreaks of the lower classes are the 
consequence of the injustice of their betters.’ It was plain common sense that 
abuses should be corrected without waiting for the crash. A second drama, 
Das Madchen von Oberkirch, opens with the Jacobin dictatorship in Strass- 
burg, but only two scenes were worked out. Less effort was required to 
join Schiller in the composition of the Xenien, the political items of which 
proclaim his usual gospel of contentment with one’s lot and the loyal ful- 
filment of the duties of high station. 

Willst Du frei sein, mein Sohn, so lerne was rechtes, und halte 
Dich genugsam, und sieh niemals nach oben herauf. 

Wer ist wirklich ein Fiirst?_ Ich habe es immer gesehen, 
Der nur ist wirklicher Fiirst der es vermochte zu sein. 


For stiff-necked Legitimism Goethe had never the slightest use. 
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The most successful attempt to embody the revolutionary era in words 
was in Hermann und Dorothea. The poem is saturated with politics, and the 
familiar axioms are proclaimed anew. The bonds of the world are unloosed; 
who will rejoin them: States fall to pieces when the restraints of law are 
removed. To create and maintain a happy home serves mankind better than 
endless talk about the Rights of Man. Goethe's own experiences coloured 
his picture of the refugees flying before the armies of Republican France. It 
is a sermon on war, but it is the demon itself that is denounced, not the 
warriors. His final effort to embody the French tornado in literary form was 
in the unfinished and rather colourless drama Die Natiirliche Tochter, written 
in cool detachment when the raging flood had been canalized by Napoleon. 
His final verdict was delivered to Eckermann in 1824. ‘I could be no friend 
to the Revolution, but I was as little a friend to arbitrary rule. Indeed I was 
perfectly convinced that a great revolution is never the fault of the people. 
Revolutions are utterly impossible so long as governments are just and 
vigilant.’ 

Goethe welcomed Brumaire as the restoration of order, interpreted the 
proclamation of the Empire as the reward of incomparable services, shed no 
tears over the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire, and accepted the 
Rheinbund as a framework of peace. After so many years of confusion he 
was ready for any system which seemed to promise a quiet life. That the 
Emperor was ‘the Revolution on horseback’, that Jena was a defeat for Karl 
August no less than for Frederick William III, that drunken soldiers broke 
into his house and threatened his life, failed to destroy his admiration for the 
most dazzling phenomenon of his time. The aesthetic fascination of a 
daemonic figure, impersonal as fire or water and seemingly irresistible as 
fate, blinded him to everything but the splendour of creative genius. Goethe 
was no snob. Mere political and military success impressed him as little as 
high rank, but here, he felt, was something unique. The celebrated interview 
at Erfurt in 1808, concluding with Napoleon’s ejaculation: Voila un homme! 
confirmed his hero-worship. ‘I gladly confess’, he wrote to Cotta, his 
publisher, ‘that nothing loftier or more gratifying could occur in my life 
than to stand before the Emperor. Of the great ones of the earth I can truly 
say that no one had received me in such a manner —I mean on such terms 
of confidential equality.’ The War of Liberation left him cold, and when 
K6rner and his son gave vent to their enthusiasm he uttered his second 
famous prophecy: “The man is too great for you; you may shake your 
chains, but you will not break them.’ He had never hated the French, he 
confessed when the great Emperor was dead, but he thanked God when they 
were gone. 

The fullest exposition of his thoughts on the Napoleonic saga is to be found 
in the memorable conversation with Heinrich Luden, the future historian, 
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in November 1813, shortly after the battle of Leipzig. Greatly daring, the 
young student begged support for a projected political journal. When the 
host rejoined that his visitor should have stuck to his historical studies, 
Luden argued that political indifference had brought misery and disgrace to 
Germany. Then, with the enthusiasm of youth, he spoke of the uprising of 
the people, of the Fatherland, of liberty, of the duty of everyone to help to 
make a better time. Goethe let him talk and then his turn came. 


I speak very unwillingly of such things. You propose in this strange and 
terrible time to produce a political journal, against N apoleon and the French. 
You will quickly tire of it. You will soon come up against the throne and 
displease its entourage it not its occupants. You will have against you all that 
is great and dignified in the world; for you will represent the cottages against 
the palaces, and lead the cause of the weak against the hand of the strong. 
You will meet all sorts of difficulties. With your equals you may be able to 
cope; if you do not defeat them you can ignore them. With the mighty it is 
different: with them you have to be careful. One has nothing to set against 
their arms. I do not want to make trouble for our princely House; I do not 
want to involve our Government, which does not dispose of 100,000 bayonets; 
I desire to avoid harm to the University to which you belong. I am also 
thinking of my own tranquillity and of your welfare. Do not imagine me 
indifferent to the great ideas of liberty, the people, the Fatherland. These 
ideas are in us, part of our being; no one can cast them out. Germany is near 
my heart. I have often felt bitter grief in thinking of the German people, 
so worthy of respect as individuals, so miserable en bloc. Yet it has a great 
future, though no one knows when; human power cannot hasten it. It is for 
us as individuals to raise the cultural level of the people so that it does not fall 
behind the rest, and that the spirit remains fresh and ready for great deeds 
when the day of glory dawns. If Napoleon is beaten, as I anticipate, what 
then? You speak of the aw akening, the rising of the German people, and you 
believe it will cling to the Geodae it has won with its blood. But is the 
people really aw ake? Does it know what it wants: The sleep was too deep 
for even the strongest shock to bring it back to consciousness. 


The Restoration era which followed the downfall of the French Empire 
suited Goethe almost as well as the pre-Revolution years of his political 
apprenticeship at Weimar, for Europe settled down to a generation of peace. 
The stricken Continent desired and required time to recover its breath after 
the prolonged struggle; revolutionary doctrines were discredited, and a 
period of quiet growth, such as the poet loved, seemed at hand. Weimar 
had doubled its territory; Karl August had become a Grand Duke, and his 
prestige stood higher than ever. The only cloud on the horizon was the 
divergence of view between the ruler and the first of his subjects. The doc- 
trine of political self-determination proclaimed in 1789 had been scotched 
but not killed, and the Constitution of the Deutscher Bund created at the 
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Congress of Vienna demanded that every member should introduce a 
constitution with assemblies of Estates. Neither Austria nor Prussia responded 
but the South Germans did their duty, Karl August leading the way by 
reviving and expanding the Constitution he had granted in 1809. 

The Privy Council was succeeded by a Ministry of which Goethe became 
the head. Yet the rise in his worldly fortunes, combined with an increase in 
his salary, brought him no joy. He disapproved his master’s concessions, 
which included election by ballot and freedom of the press. His apprehen- 
sions were confirmed by the journals which sprang up like mushrooms, in 
which both teachers and students of Jena aired their views. It was his wish 
to suppress the more radical organs, but Karl August upheld the privileges 
he had granted§ It was the painful duty of the Prime Minister to stand at the 
right hand of his master in 1816 when the dignitaries paid homage for the 
Constitution. Still more distressing was the discovery that as President of 
the Commission for Art and Science he was obliged to report to the Landtag. 
He declined to make a statement on his expenditure, and it needed the tactful 
intervention of the Grand Duchess to induce the Landtag to waive its rights. 

Some of the finest elements in young Germany combined in the Burschen- 
schaften to work for unity and self-government. On October 18th, 1817, a 
monster meeting was held at the Wartburg at the invitation of the Jena 
branch to commemorate the tercentenary of the Reformation and the fourth 
anniversary of the battle of Leipzig. The festival was organized with the 
approval of the Government, and the speeches were innocent enough; but 
the proceedings ended with a bonfire of reactionary writings, among them 
those of Kotzebue. Two years later when that second-rate but popular 
dramatist, who had become an agent of Russia, was murdered at Mannheim 
by the student Sand, Metternich, who held Karl August in large measure 
responsible for the ferment of German youth, launched the Karlsbad Decrees 
which muzzled the press and the universities and throttled the political life 
of Germany for a generation. 

The remainder of the poet’s life was passed in a country which possessed 
scarcely more freedom than it had enjoyed in his youth. As a child of the 
eighteenth century he had no regrets. Democracy meant to him the enthrone- 
ment of mediocrity, to use the phrase of Emile Faguet, the cult of incom- 
petence. “The masses, the majority is necessarily always absurd and wrong- 
headed. Nothing is more obnoxious than the majority.’ Even the bracing 
conception of a partnership between ruler and people as preached and 
practised by Stein and Hardenberg in Prussia left him cold. Throughout life 
he looked down on the struggling masses as from a lofty balcony, wishing 
them well with all his heart, eager to serve and to teach, but unconvinced of 
their capacity to work out their own salvation. If he were to return to earth 
in 1949 he might perhaps still be of the same opinion. 
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lil. GOETHE — THE MAN AND THE MYTH! 
BY BARKER FAIRLEY 


‘IF we survey Goethe’s personality as a whole’, wrote Georg Witkowski 
some fifty years ago, ‘it would appear that Nature for once had tried to show 
what humanity was capable of at the highest stage of development and had 
deliberately produced this man under the most favourable conditions 
imaginable.’ And while he goes on to qualify the statement somewhat he 
lets it stand and we are entitled to quote it as a typical illustration of the 
idealized view of Goethe which has established itself so strongly among his 
German interpreters and, for that matter, mong interpreters and readers 


_ everywhere — a view which presents him as a man different from other men, 


the darling of the gods, or even a god or a demi-god himself. ‘It seems’, 
wrote Hermann Grimm in 1880, ‘as if Providence had placed him in the 
simplest circumstances in order that nothing should impede his perfect un- 


| folding’. Quotations to the same effect could be multiplied among the Goethe 


biographers of the nineteenth century and they will also be found still linger- 
ing in the twentieth. 

Exactly when this view of Goethe —the Goethe myth or legend, we 
might call it — began to be formed might be hard to say. But we can see the 
beginnings of it in his lifetime. Not perhaps in his early life, though he had 
his passionate admirers then, but certainly in his late. Two books which 
appeared in quick succession shortly after his death, both commemorating 


| his personality at first hand, reflect this tendency clearly and may be said to 





have established it in print. One is Bettina Brentano’s ecstatic, almost 
idolatrous, Goethes Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde (1835), a volume of largely, 
but not wholly, invented correspondence chiefly between herself and Goethe 
which constitutes a feat of sustained rapture not easy to parallel even in the 
annals of German romanticism. ‘I am a born temple-worshipper,’ writes 
Bettina, “where the breath of the sanctuary does not reach me, I am unsure 
of myself and like one that is lost. You are my temple.’ And again she 
writes: “The spirit is born to worship.’ This is the mood in which she writes 
her whole book. If in one place she says that she will forswear her idolatry — 
Ach, ich will dem Gétzendienst abschwéren! — it is only because she feels 
that her case is made, ‘for’, she says, ‘which of the prophets denies that 
you are a god? Her intention to devote the proceeds of the book to the 
building of a gigantic Goethe monument was never fully executed. Perhaps 
fortunately. But the book remains in all its fervour and devotion. 

1 Abridged from the original paper presented at the University of Mississippi as part of their 
Centennial Lecture Series. 
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Discreeter in its idealization is the second book, the even more famous 
Eckermann, which began to appear the year after (1836). This is the book 


that Nietzsche with characteristic but pardonable excess described as the best | 


in the language — das beste deutsche Buch das es giebt — and it is as much 
alive and as impressive today as ever. But how many of those who derive 
their conception of Goethe from these fascinating pages realize how subtly 
the Eckermann portrait is stylized, how consistently the raciness and the 
roughness of Goethe, which we know enough about from other quarters, 
has been toned down and a gentler, serener, more seraphic, note substituted? 
Ernst Beutler in his recent account of the book recognizes Eckermann’s 
deliberate intention to weave a myth about Goethe, to translate everything 
from the mundane level of Weimar to some “Arcadian landscape of the 
spirit’, and so to make a sort of seer or Merlin of him. “We talked’, says 
Eckermann, ‘of great and good things, he turned the noblest part of his 
nature towards me and my spirit took fire from his.’ This is many degrees 
cooler than Bettina, but the idealization is there. When in his closing para- 
graph Eckermann contemplates Goethe’s dead body laid out for burial he 
sees what some of the late portraits scarcely show — a perfect man in all his 
beauty — Ein vollkommener Mensch lag in grosser Schénheit vor mir. 
On the whole the Germans have yielded to this mythologizing of Goethe 
more than they have resisted it, as we can see from the responses of Heine 
who by the whole trend of his talents and associations belonged to the 
opposition yet admitted ironically that when he visited Goethe in Weimar 
he could not help glancing aside to see whether he had Jupiter’s eagle beside 
him with lightnings in its beak. The Goethe who was loved and hated in the 
Heine period—roughly the period preceding 1848 — was already the 
idealized Goethe, the Goethe who was above the battle, surveying our 
mortal agony from the clouds. Here we touch one of the dubious aspects of 
the myth. There is only one type of artist who can stay in the clouds or 
inhabit Olympus; it is the type that separates art from life and withdraws 
from his fellow men. ‘Goethe’s words’, says Heine in one of the wronges 
things ever said about him, ‘are childless, such being the curse that descend 
on everything that is made by art alone.’ His Goethe, we see, is the artis 
Goethe, the Goethe of the ‘Kunstperiode’, as he called it. This may not be 
exactly what the Germans mean when they call Goethe a Classic or the 
age he lived in Classical — they are probably just following the French - 
but it is only too easy to pass from the one set of terms to the other. “Classi 
cal’, ‘Olympian’, ‘art for art’s sake’ — the idea of perfection is present 
in each. 
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————— 


Sainte-Beuve adopted it, taking his cue from Bettina’s book, which he 
reviewed in 1850 in French translation, and presenting Goethe as serene and 
marble-browed and, even in his Werther period, a high-priest of art. In an 
off moment he compares him for impassivity with Fontenelle. On the whole 
the French tradition seems to have followed him and not the French tradition 
alone. ‘If we look about in the Europe of that time’, says Strich, ‘the picture 
of the Olympian Goethe crops up on every hand.’ English criticism of him 
may have contributed less to the building-up of the myth than French or 
German, but Carlyle, the hero-worshipper, cannot be wholly exonerated. 
In the annals of English literature proper there is no corresponding case. 
There is no English author who has been similarly enthroned or elevated. 
Shakespeare as a person eludes us; Milton and Wordsworth are possibly too 
vulnerable in their private lives; Boswell’s Johnson, the nearest English 
counterpart of Eckermann’s Goethe, is not chargeable with Eckermann’s 
bias. The question naturally arises how useful, how desirable the Goethe 
myth is. That it produces and always has produced reaction will not be 
doubted. In recent years there is the notable case of Thomas Mann, whose 
Goethe novel Lotte in Weimar (1939) is something for every student of 
Goethe to ponder. Here Goethe is subjected to the severest close-up he has 
ever been given; the all-but-impossibility of living in his vicinity, whether 
as his son or his secretary or his neighbour, is argued implicitly on almost 
every page; the unideal aspects of his person, say in the bath-tub or at the 
dining-table, are unsparingly accentuated; and yet by letting Goethe solilo- 
quize for the best part of a long chapter — the seventh — the author restores 
him to his full stature and, for some readers at least, writes a constructive 
piece of Goethe criticism. The myth is shattered, but the man remains. 
Turning back in this spirit to the more traditional critics, we may ask what 
grounds they had for suggesting that Goethe was ‘nurtured under the most 
favourable circumstances imaginable’ or that there was nothing in his environ- 
ment to impede ‘his perfect unfolding’. The Germany of 1749, the year of 
Goethe's birth, was more of a hinterland to Europe than a cultural part of it. 
It had produced great music, but the world was slow to respond and Ger- 
many remained an obscure country. Those who took the grand tour left it 
severely alone and headed south. Frankfurt, where Goethe was born and 
bred, had its archaic charms and its festive moments, but it was quite without 
the intellectual ferment of a great city and was scarcely a good breeding- 
ground for poets. Goethe wrote to his mother from Weimar in 1781, when 
e was over thirty and had been away from Frankfurt for six years or so, 
that if he had stayed there the disparity between its confined and sluggish 
life and the speed and scope of his mind would have either driven him mad 
or kept him in a perpetual childhood. As for the Goethe household, who 
would choose to grow up in it? His father who at the start was the only 
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adult in the house, his mother being eighteen when our Goethe was born and 
closer in years to him than to her husband, was a gloomy and disappointed 


man who lived in self- imposed isolation after failing to be elected a city | 
councillor. In a house so dominated the atmosphere must have been op- | 


pressive and we know from private letters that Goethe found it so. In 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, where all such matters are passed over comparatively 
lightly, Goethe confesses that his father’s temperament lay on his like a 
dreadful burden. 

To go through Goethe's long life in this fashion looking for trouble would 
be laborious and there is no need to do it. Enough has been said to indicate 
that from the start his life was no more favoured than that of many others we 
could name in the literary field, and that we cannot treat him as the product 
of ideal conditions without grossly falsifying the picture. Even his advant- 
ages were not as smooth as they seemed. Not the least of these was that he 
was always in prosperous circumstances. Prosperity, if not wealth, had 


produced a frustrated father, and something of the uprootedness or lack of | 


direction from which he suffered seems to have been handed on to the son. 
Goethe, it is true, graduated in law but did so without much effort and with- 
out much effect, playing at law rather than practising it, and for the most 
part leading a life of extravagant dilettantism, dangerous for any young man 
and especially so for one of Goethe's excitability. The extraordinary beauty 
of Werther and the early Faust — the two most impressive pieces of poetic 
creation that grew out of a welter of aimless writing in these early years — 
should not blind us to their explosive and almost pathological nature. 
Neither of these works came out of an ideal environment. Goethe's sudden 
change of abode from Frankfurt to the Weimar court at the age of twenty-six 
which prov ed in the long run to be the saving of him, was at the time as dis- 
concerting a plunge as any. And even here where his life slow ly began to 
gather weight and size til] at his death he dominated European letters, what 
are we to say of the attendant circumstances? Weimar, his home for more 
than fifty years, was an unimpressive little duchy, which at the time of his 
arrival was just being taken over by a boy of twenty ~one — not a propitious 
omen —and which recommended. itself chiefly because the dowager- 
duchess, Anna Amalia, had a taste for letters and had begun to collect authors. 
Her son in adding Goethe to the collection and pitchforking him into his 
Privy Council w ithin the year was merely behaving like the youthful ruler 
that he was. If it looks like a supreme stroke of enlightened ‘statesmanship 
now that is only because we insist on reading the future into the past. 

No matter what our thoughts about myths in general, there are two 
great and compelling reasons — both of them specifically related to his case — 
for distrusting the myth of Goethe and preferring Goethe the man. First, 
his life and works are ‘extraordinarily well documented. If we cannot claim 
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to possess everything that he wrote we can be sure of having the great 
bulk of it, thanks initially to the care he took himself with his own papers 
and second to the labour of German scholars after the Goethe materials 
became accessible in the eighteen-eighties. The great Weimar edition, which 
is still the only one that aims at completeness, consists of one hundred and 
thirty-three volumes —a mammoth performance. Not only this but we 
have the collected record of those who met and conversed with him. 
Goethe was a European celebrity for more than a generation and most of 
those who had any conversation with him thought it worth while to set 
down what they remembered. The result is like an additional section to the 
works and in the new Artemis edition now being published in Zurich is 
being so treated. In all history few lives can have been so fully recorded. 
No life, perhaps, of comparable range and significance, unless Voltaire’s. 

There are gaps in the record, but they go almost unnoticed in the wealth 
of what is preserved. It so happens that Goethe realized betimes that the 
details of his life were worth keeping and any account of him must rely 
heavily on his autobiographical writings, which in one way and another 
cover all but one extended portion of his career. All in all it is possible to re- 
live Goethe’s life with him to an almost unbelievable extent. In his Frankfurt 
letters we have so naked and unguarded a revelation of a young man’s mind 
in all its caprice and uncertainty that after we have familiarized ourselves 
with them — preferably in their original spelling and punctuation or rather 
lack of the same — we feel that we are living inside him and know what it 
was to be like that. In his first ten years in Weimar we can repeat the ex- 
perience, more especially with the help of the upwards of fifteen hundred 
letters that he wrote to Charlotte von Stein. For his later years the intimacy 
may be less, but the information is greater. There is no period of his adult 
life that is not accessible to us week by week and even day by day. As Karl 
Jaspers says in his Unsere Zukunft und Goethe (1948) Goethe stands so vividly 
before us that it is as if we had known him personally in every phase of his 
life. 

While readers have not been wanting who deplored the existence of this 
mass of biographical data and preferred to read the works by themselves, 
as we read Homer, it is more profitable to take the constructive view. 
Rightly used, the biography can serve as a wonderful extension of our 
literary experience. In dealing with Goethe’s poetry, and his creative 
writings as a whole, we find that we not only have the finished works, as 
with any other author, but that we also have the works in the making and 
can watch them grow. This can be done in spots with others, but with 
Goethe we can do it right and left and to an extent that one would not have 
thought possible. Even those who specialize in the study of Goethe only 
slowly realize what an unusual opportunity they have. Take for instance 
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Torquato Tasso, one of Goethe’s greatest works and unsurpassed as a study of 
the poetic temperament at odds with life. On the one hand it is quite self- 
explanatory; it can be read without commentary and the reader is free to 
stop at that if he chooses. But thanks to our knowledge of Goethe’s life in 
his thirties, when his mind was torn between dreams and duties and this 
poem was germinating, we can enter so fully into its origins that we are 
enabled to float ourselves, as it were, into its creative current and recapture 
it in process of formation. There are moments, long waited for, when it is 
as if one shared in the writing. 

This double approach to Goethe’s poetry — from the inside and from the 
outside — can be made in varying degrees with all his greater works, both 
long and short. His lyrical poems lend themselves to it in infinite variety. 
Little masterpieces like ‘Harzreise im Winter’ and ‘An den Mond’ can be 
restored to the living environment they came from and recreated every time 
we read them. The famous lines: 


Fiillest wieder Busch und Thal 
Still mit Nebelglanz 

Lésest endlich auch einmal 
Meine Secle ganz 


become almost as rich in association for us as they were for him. The en- 
hancement of our understanding of poetry is such that after Goethe we read 
all poetry differently. 

But this intimate sharing of Goethe’s mind is quite oo with the 
mythical view of him or with any unrealistic view whatever. Far from 
finding him an ideal or Olympian poet, we find him strangely compounded 
of weak and strong — a poet who, for instance, was unable to say when he 
would begin or, having begun, when he would finish, with the result that 
his pages are littered with fragments and failures like an untended forestin 
which one tree prospers where three decay. There is a sense in which as a 
poet he lacked will-power and was at the mercy of his mood or his milieu, 
so that we might be tempted to call him the victim of his poetry rather than 
the master of it, in the sense in which Racine or Shakespeare or even Schiller 
were masters. It was not poetic virtue that kept him from completing Faust 
for nearly sixty years, but something much more fallible and human. And 
while in this case, and in others, he ene his weakness into strength and 
‘by waiting got a quality into his work that other poets seldom get, this does 
not entitle us to idealize him or to see him as other than he plainly was. On 
the contrary, by idealizing him we are simply putting a barrier between 
ourselves and our golden opportunity and shutting off all or part of the rich 
reality. 

But the stronger reason for distrusting the Goethe myth is that it has the 
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whole of his life-philosophy — all that he learned and all that he taught — 
against it. He pre-eminently is the moral exponent of trial and error, of find- 
ing the right road by taking the wrong. This is what happens to Wilhelm 
Meister — in a novel that Goethe worked at on and off for half a century — 
and it is what happens more signally to Faust, who, while moving towards 
a great and worthy goal, blunders and blunders grossly and never learns not 
to blunder. When Goethe wrote the famous line: 


Es irrt der Mensch solang er strebt 


which means that, try as he may, man will never eliminate error unless by 
sheer inertia which is worse than error, he was not excluding himself and 
warning others but was speaking right out of his bitter experience. Consider 
how frequently this essentially autobiographical poet creates weak charac- 
ters rather than strong, especially when they are men and the link with 
himself is close. Faust may be an exception for, whether we call him a 
strong character or not, we can agree that there was something strong in 
him that continually reasserted itself and ultimately carried him through. 
But think of the gallery of weaklings: Weislingen, the turncoat and liber- 
tine, in Gétz von Berlichingen; Werther, the sentimentalist, whose strongest 
act is to shoot himself; Egmont, the dreamer, who ineptly and blindly 
throws away his life where a shrewder mind would have survived, or rather 
did survive; Tasso, whose sensibilities are so overwrought that it is an open 
question whether he will collapse or not; Eduard in Die Wahlverwandtschaften 
whose self-indulgence condemns him; and, to cap the list, Goethe himself 
in his “Trilogie der Leidenschaft’ reduced by his emotions to a state of 
Wertherism almost equal to that of fifty years before. In the face of such 
evidence the Olympian interpretation becomes untenable. It is only by 
recognizing a persistent vulnerability or even inadequacy in the author that 
we can make sense of all this and learn from it, as he did. Treat him as a 
god, and it makes nonsense of his life and record. 

If, having disposed of the myth, we concentrate on the man and ask what 
manner of man he was, the logical answer might be that each must find out 
very slowly for himself. But this is discouraging, and a less evasive answer 
can be attempted. First, he was a man with an unusually rich play of 
emotional life, which never came to quiescence with the lapse of years but, 
as already indicated, remained active in him even in old age. We have 
abundant evidence of this from the reports of contemporaries, but the proof 
is in the lyrical poetry that he wrote. In Goethe the lyrical impulse never 
died but remained with him, or revisited him, to the end of his days, not as 
the game or exercise that lyrical poetry can become in the hands of a tech- 
nician, but as the urgent pressure of feeling hard or impossible to control. 
In a moving little poem written when he was about twenty he seems to 
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recognize at the beginning that for him the emotional journey will not be 
short, because he says: 


ies wird die letzte Tran’ nicht sein, 
D d die letzte T ht 


Die gliihend herzauf quillet. 


To single out a few milestones on the long road, Goethe at twenty-six 
wrote the poem ‘Herbstgefiihl’, consummate in its vein of opulent melan- 
choly; in his middle thirties he wrote ‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt’, a 
poem never exceeded by himself or anyone in lyrical intensity; at forty- 
sevea he wrote the great lyric that stands retrospectively at the head of 
Faust ‘Ihr naht euch wieder, schwankende Gestalten’; ten years later, in 
his middle or late fifties, came the poignant lines of Epimeleia in his Pandora 
fragment: 

‘Ach, warum, ihr Gotter, ist unendlich 
Alles, alles, endlich unser Gliick nur’; 


at sixty-five in a great revival of lyricism he wrote the poem ‘Selige Sehn- 
sucht’, surpassing himself, if that were possible; at seventy-four the *Marien- 
bad Elegy’ with its despair and its struggle with despair; at seventy-eight the 
lovely lines, ‘Dimmerung senkte sich von oben’; and at seventy-nine the 
little group of Dornburg poems, including ‘Um Mitternacht — ich schlief, 
im Busen wachte’. We know too, though we cannot specify with certainty, 
that some of the wonderful lyricism at the close of Faust was written later 
still when he was over eighty. 

This little sequence does nothing to suggest the range of Goethe's verses, 
but simply shows the persistence in him of the initial impulse — the lyrical 
cry — which normally is the first thing to go as a poet ages. This in itself, 
quite apart from the intrinsic merit of the lines, makes him unique or nearly 
so. Is there any poet, or composer either, who retained this passionateness 
at this pitch for this length of time? We do not know what quartets 
Beethoven might have written if he had lived as long as Goethe, because he 
died at fifty-seven, exactly a generation younger. Wordsworth, another 
contemporary, wrote nothing in late life to match his early inspiration. 

The relation of this phase of Goethe to the rest of him has not always 
been well understood. His interpreters have relied heavily, perhaps too 
heavily, on the well-known passage in his autobiography where he tells us 
that by converting an inner disturbance into poetry he calmed himself and 
adjusted his outlook, which may be true and important in its degree but 1s 
not on that account to be taken as a key to his life. If Goethe had been able 
to surmount all his difficulties creatively — and selfishly, as Kierkegaard 
claimed — by simply turning them into poetry, his life would have been very 
different from what it was, and very much easier. But the creative impulse 
is not as docile as that even in one so rich in it as he. It is enough to note that 
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the two constructive turning-points or crises in his life, his break with Frank- 
furt and departure for Weimar in 1775 and his sojourn in Italy in 1786-88, 
had little or nothing to do with his creativeness. In Weimar it was the 
change of environment that helped him, not, so far as we can judge, his 
release as a poet, since, if anything, his creative life was retarded by the 
change. While in the two years before leaving Frankfurt he wrote both 
Werther and the Gretchen tragedy, he waited four years in Weimar before 
writing Iphigenie. As for the second crisis, his creative activity in Italy was 
almost entirely restricted to the secondary task of revising and completing 
older works; there is no evidence that he leaned on the poetic gift to round 
this crucial corner. After Italy his productiveness was reduced and remained 
so for a period of years. The argument that Goethe managed his life as a 
whole by means of poetry is demonstrably wrong. Poetry was one of his 
resources, a major resource, but not the only one. 

What makes him so significant is precisely that his days were not rounded 
and fulfilled in song, as in view of the continuance of his poetic gift they well 
might have been, but that he had also in equal measure and in equal strength 
the philosophical impulse to understand life and to regulate it. No one not 
possessed of this impulse could have conceived the great Faust monologue, 
written at the age of twenty-five or thereabouts, in which the passion for 
final knowledge compels Faust to leave the beaten track and to strike out a 
path for himself in the hope of discovering what it is that holds the world 
together. The persistence of this impulse in Goethe could be demonstrated 
stage by stage like the persistence in him of the lyrical cry. The little 
Philosophische Studie that he wrote at thirty-five is perhaps the first clear 
indication of his power to formulate his thoughts in the abstract; another 
landmark is the essay on experimentation that he wrote at forty-three. 
Either of these might serve as proof of his philosophical independence. But 
if something more extended is needed there is his almost lifelong concern 
with science, more especially with organic science, which grew out of or 
along with his philosophical impulse and was guided by it throughout. It 
was chiefly, though not wholly, in the course of his scientific studies that 
his philosophical thought developed and this gives them an importance not 
always recognized by earlier critics, though fully recognized now. 

This is not the place to expound or to assess his philosophy. Suffice it to 
say that, being deeply rooted in his scientific studies, it partakes of their 
character and revolves about nature and natural law, as he understood the 
terms. It is not in every respect close to today, but it is and remains impor- 
tant because he held it, or rather because he held it with such tact and subtlety 
and variety of observation. We should have to value it, if only for the wealth 
of maxims and reflections that it threw off. Here are a few samples to set 
beside the lyrics and to show something of the quality of his reflective mind: 
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———— 


A note on causality: A great mistake that we make is to think that the 
cause is always close to the effect, like the bowstring to the arrow that it 
shoots. Yet we cannot avoid the mistake, because we always have the two 
associated in our minds and so bring them together. 


A note on research: We have to believe that the incomprehensible is 


comprehensible; otherwise we should stop searching. 


A note on originality: To equate ourselves with objects in extenso is to | 


learn; to grasp them in depth is to create. 


A note on theory and practice: The false has the advantage that you can | 


always gossip about it; the truth has to be acted on at once or it isn’t there. 
A note on science: Knowledge consists in recognizing what to distniguish; 
science consists in recognizing what not to distinguish. 


A note on the transmigration of souls: The fairest metempsychosis is when | 


we see ourselves emerge in another. 
A note on society: Intelligent people are always the best cyclopaedias. 


Finally a note for students: Strictly speaking, we only know when we 


know little; doubt grows with knowledge. 


It will be evident from the nature of these aphorisms, of which we have 
hundreds in prose and verse, that if we approach Goethe intellectually we 
find in him the same tentative humanity that we find in his poetry. These 
are not the utterances of a deity but of one like ourselves who is feeling his 
way and sensing his shortcomings. To mythologize at this point would be 
absurd. But it is not the purpose of this essay to make Goethe out to be 
less than he was. When we asked what rivals he had in lyrical poetry, for 


power and duration together, names at least came to mind. But if we ask} 


now what others have enjoyed both the poetic and the philosophical gifts - 
or, what amounts to the same thing in his case, the lyrical and the scientific - 
and again at this pitch and for this length of time, the names are fewer. 


There are questions that it is useful to ask and not answer and this may bef 


one of them, history being not a contest but a process and Goethe part of 


the process. It is enough to say that when we ask the question we begin tof 


realize why in 1949 we have a bicentenary to celebrate. 

What is more profitable to observe is the way in which Goethe's two main 
activities interact with one another, the poetic modifying the scientific and 
the scientific the poetic. The interaction was facilitated in his case because 
making poetry was not for him the separate faculty that it sometimes seems 
to be but was simply an extension of the general experience that he brought 
to bear on everything he did, and so on his science. His science in its tur 
drew his lyricism into objective channels and led to the wealth of philosophi- 
cal verse that crowned his late life. As Giinther Miiller puts it in his Kleine 
Goethebiographie (1947) — the first life of Goethe to place this emphasis - 
there was no compulsion exerted by the one on the other, the poet brought 
life into the science, the scientist brought law into the poetry. He remind 
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us also that in effecting single-handed this reunion of science and poetry 
Goethe was recovering for civilization what it lost two thousand years ago 
with the decline of antiquity. Whether this claim is absolutely justified or 
only partially, it accords wonderfully with the temper of Goethe’s late 
verses where, though the voice that speaks is modern, the tradition in which 
it speaks seems to be that of the early world. Take the group of poems called 
‘Gott und Welt’ or the sequence called “Urworte, Orphisch’, or, better still, 
one or other of his nameless little snatches of philosophy in rhyme, which 
are at once so disarmingly easy and so endlessly suggestive and which he 
alone in modern times was able to write. 

Here we seem to be reaching a terminus, but there is yet a word to say. 
If Goethe's life was not centred in poetry, neither was it centred in science, 
but in something that belonged to both and brought the two together. To 
say that this something was philosophy is right enough, as far as it goes, but 
is nevertheless not adequate. For while it could be argued that Goethe was 
a true philosopher, just as true a philosopher, whether in psychology or 
metaphysics, as his contemporary Kant, or if less so, then only in the sense 
that he was not willing to fix his thoughts in a system but preferred to keep 
them fluid, the contrast between them in their personal relation to philosophy 
is so great that we have to start differentiating as soon as we compare. Kant 
philosophized out of what must have been, or rather notoriously was, a 
well-regulated life; his conduct of himself did not, so far as we can judge, 
interfere with his reflective vocation; personal questions did not impinge 
onabstract. In this he was not unlike our current conception of a philosopher. 
But Goethe was different, more nervous, more problematic, more modern, 
closer inwardly to Rousseau or to Nietzsche. In all his eighty years his life 
never came to equilibrium, but continually pestered him and drove him 
through unrest to do the things he did. We have only to read the letters 
that he wrote up to the age of forty to see how true this was of the first half 
of his life, and for the second there is no lack of indications under the surface. 
This, as he saw himself, was part of the price he paid for remaining a lyrical 
poet. 

It can only have been because he was constituted in this way — under the 
necessity, it would almost seem, of correcting his own life from day to day 
or even from minute to minute — that the problem of living so permeates 
his work, giving it its specifically Goethean character. The omnipresence of 
this elementary problem — the problem of managing life and directing it — 
may not reveal itself to a casual glance, but the experienced reader knows 
that it is there, not only in the obvious places, such as Faust where it comes 
out on a titanic scale or Torquato Tasso where it is refined upon or Die Wahl 
verwandtschaften where it is modernized, but everywhere, even in places 
where it does not show. The conclusion must be that the basic state of 
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disturbance which prompts highly endowed individuals to moralize or to 
philosophize or to create in one of the arts was more than usually acute in 
Goethe and more than usually persistent. It is here at the pre-philosophical 
level rather than in philosophy proper that we must look for the centre or 
focus which initiated and interrelated everything. A difficult thought and 


yet a simple one, like so much of Goethe, who is himself both simple and | 
difficult. It is here too that we must seek the clue to the influence he acquires | 


over his readers. There is no other word that fits, though we do not 


customarily speak of an author as influencing us. What happens is that the | 
intimate relation in him between living and writing transfers itself to us as | 


an intimate relation between living and reading. This is not the way we read 
Homer or Shakespeare. The impact of King Lear and the twenty-fourth book 
of The Iliad is greater. But if we ask, in conclusion, which of the three has 
the power to change men from what they were and make them different, 


the answer must be Goethe, who alone among very great writers puts himself | 


in this direct personal contact with those who yield to him. 
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IV. THE LIVING GOETHE 
BY L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


WHEN with most of present-day Europe we hail Goethe as the greatest 
European, we have in mind the magnitude and multiplicity of his achieve- 
ments. He is not only one of the world’s greatest poets, he was many 
things besides: painter, scientist, statesman, philosopher, critic, theatre 
manager, minister of education, in charge of the state silver mines. To all 
these things he devoted his abounding energy and in each achieved such 
success as would satisfy any ordinary man. The multiplicity of his activities 
is only matched by the diversity of his poetic style: he is the world’s master 
of the short lyric — as simple as Burns, as magical as Keats, as incantatory 
as Coleridge, as_ philosophically profound as Wordsworth, equally at 
home in mysterious symbolism and in urbanely ironic detachment. He vies 
with Homer, emulates Sophocles, rivals Martial and embraces Hafiz. He 
can move with ease among all the forms and styles of literary tradition: 
from the Shakespearean bustle of Gotz to the Racinian grace of Tasso; from 
the apparent looseness of dithyrambic odes to the distilled perfection of the 
Roman Elegies; from the classical harmony of Iphigenie to the profusion of 
styles which goes to make up the baroque richness of Faust, Part Two. He 
can bring to life types as disparate as G6tz in Gétz von Berlichingen and 
Eduard in the Wahlverwandtschaften. He could move from heaven to hell 
and back again to heaven as in that Divine Tragedy of Faust, and leave out 
not one phase of human experience in the earth between, as he drew on any 
mythology and on any philosophic or scientific knowledge which would 
serve his vast poetic purpose. He is the last encyclopaedic mind and the last 
universal man, the last Greek among the Europeans. The immediate debt 
we owe to him, says Oscar Wilde, is greater than the debt we owe to 
any man since Greek days. 

But he is also the first of the moderns — so modern that Carlyle was per- 
haps right when he said that it might well be more than a thousand years 
before the impact of his influence made itself fully felt. And when we say 
that he has living meaning for us today, we think not so much of the magni- 
tude of his achievements, nor even of their multiplicity — such phenomenal 
many-sidedness is something that happens rarely, something that makes 
him a unique figure of history, to be admired but beyond emulation — we 
think rather of the way he was able to integrate his varied and often con- 
flicting potentialities into each other and bring them to realization, so that 
he was not only wide and rich, but whole. His living meaning emerges not 
so much from our contemplation of the finished product of what he became 
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but from the record of his struggle to achieve it. It is as a representative of 
modern man, faced with problems which are still essentially the problems of 
our time, and coping with them more successfully than anyone else whose 
life ts on record, that his inspiration is vital to us today, equally vital whether 
our talents are great or small, whether we have little to integrate or much. 

The problems which faced him were less acute than they have since 
become, but at bottom they were the same. Born in the post-Newtonian 
age, he stands at the dawn of modern society with its technological back- 
ground, he shares in the beginning of our world of specialization with its 
over-emphasis of the intellect at the expense of the emotions and the senses. 
He had experienced in his own person the vital phases of political develop- 
ment, from the patriarchal aristocracy of the ancien régime, through the 
anarchism of the French Revolution, to the tyranny of one-man rule under 
Napoleon, on to the liberal-conservative state of which he was the pro- 
tagonist. He had seen with apprehension the coming of the demagogic 
spirit and the subjection of the people to the masses; he foresaw the dangers 
of commercialism and totalitarianism. Above all he was exposed to all the 
dualisms which have rent and torn Western man since Plato and St. Paul so 
uncompromisingly severed mind from matter and the spirit from the flesh. 
In our modern age of dissociated and frustrated human fragments he stands 
out as the nearest approach to a complete man. And he was able to be and 
remain this despite what was in some ways a severe handicap: the handicap 
of being a poet. For this means that he was a man possessed not only of an 
infinitude of vision, but of a hypersensitive, even irritable organization, prone 
by nature to turn molehills into mountains and, as Keats puts it, to let ‘the 
smallest vexation grow in five minutes into a theme for Sophocles’. Yet he 
did not sacrifice activity to vision, nor permit his sensitivity to make him 
shy away from his fellow creatures. He was never the difficult, tempera- 
mental artist, too sensitive for the practical routine of mundane matters; 
nor was he an intellectual recluse who despised the life of the senses and the 
good things of the earth. Far from it: he lives in a large house, eats well and 
drinks well, and enjoys good company and good talk. His tastes are dis- 
concertingly bourgeois, he has a healthy respect for money, drives hard 
bargains with his publishers and is proud of his good middle-class stock: 
‘Wo kim die schénste Bildung her! Und wenn sie nicht vom Birger war!’ 
He is a constant, and sometimes uncomfortable, challenge to modern man 
to strive, despite all difficulties within and without, towards a society of 
more completely integrated human beings. 

More than one hundred and fifty years ago Goethe's great contemporary, 
Friedrich Schiller, recognized that the repression and violation of individual 
human nature which Western civilization increasingly demands was a state 
of affairs bristling with dangers. The solution for him, unlike Rousseau, lay 
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not in a return to nature, but in the reconciliation of natural impulses with 
those impulses which tend towards civilization. This, as he saw it, was the 
central problem of our modern world, and as Bertrand Russell has recently 
brought home to us with new emphasis in his Reith lectures, it still remains 
the central problem of today. Civilization means, inevitably, much denial 
of natural impulse. But a life which goes against natural impulse beyond a 
point is likely to result in such cumulative stress and strain as may well 
threaten the very basis of civilization. What Goethe was able to do more 
successfully than most people was to harness his natural instinctive impulses 
into fruitful creative activity, to reconcile high intellectual and moral 
endeavour with the least possible violation of the natural man in him. And 
he did it by the most complete acceptance of the fact that man is part of 
nature, nature as modified by reason, consciousness and conscience — but 
nevertheless nature. Anticipating the evolutionists he saw the whole of 
creation as an ascending ladder of existence, of which man is the highest 
point, nature become conscious of itself. His Faust surveys the ordered 
progression of living things with a sense of kinship with the humblest of 
them: 


The ranks of living creatures thou dost lead 
Before me, teaching me to know my brothers 
In air and water and the silent wood. 


Elsewhere Goethe has set out the evolutionary process in scientific form, but 
the measure of how much this knowledge was an integral part of his mind 
and being is that it could thus find expression in some of his finest verse. 

For him there i is no sharp break anywhere in nature, no point at which some- 
thing wholly different and opposed i in character supervenes. The qualitative 
difference which clearly exists between man and the lower forms of life 
comes about, in his view, through a gradual intensification and differentia- 
tion of the same original characteristics. Hence mind and matter are not 
mutually exclusive opposites, but different aspects of one and the same thing, 
different ways of thinking about nature. And this means that for him, the 
laws which apply in the sowed world also apply, in modified form, in the 
world of mind and spirit, in the sphere of characteristically human behaviour. 

Nor are God and nature in any way opposed. As a very young man he 
observed that to discuss God apart from nature is as difficult and perilous as 
if we were to separate the soul from the body. “We know the soul only 
through the medium of the body and God only through the medium of 
nature. This is no Romantic apprehension of God in Nature through 
ecstatic contemplation — though it may include that. It is a reasoned con- 
viction which his scientific studies only confirm. And as an old man he can 
still write: 
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Was war ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse — 


What were a God who moved things from outside 
And let the universe upon his finger ride. 

Him it befits to move it from within 

Himself in nature, nature all in him, 

So that what in him moves and dwells and lives, 
Full proof of his great power and spirit gives. 


[It was through this clear recognition of the interpenetration of nature and 
spirit in all aspects of life that Goethe was able to achieve what he did. It 
accounts for the organic impression we receive from all he was and made, 
from the body of his thought, which grew rather than was intellectually 
composed, from his life as much as from his work. If in him the ruthless 
denials of impulse and potentiality, which are the very condition of civilized 
life, do not warp him or whittle him down, or result in the breakdowns and 
frustrations which seem to be the price so many have to pay for civilization, 
it is because he yields to the rhythms of nature wherever possible and submits 
to natural laws wherever and whenever they are in place. 

The law of nature which most of us find hardest of all to accept is that 
everything in the universe is in flux and change. The whole inclination of 
the human mind is towards permanence and stability; we cling stubbornly 
to what we have, hark back with nostalgic longing to the past, and our 
deepest fears are of the unknown and the future. But Goethe was so much in 
tune with natural processes that the realization that nothing persists or is 
truly at rest, that even what we call inanimate nature fluctuates in movement 
—‘nur scheinbar steht’s Momente still’ — even this knowledge does not 
disturb him. When he writes in Dauer im Wechsel, one of his loveliest poems: 
Seize the fruits of the earth in haste, for the harvest time is scarcely over when 
the new shoots spring; with every shower of rain thy valley is changed and 
in this self-same stream thou wilt never swim again — this is not the lament 
of a Romantic poet over the transitoriness of all earthly things, but the 
willing acceptance that nothing stands still. 


Willst du nach den Friichten greifen, 
Eilig nimm dein Teil davon! 

Diese fangen an zu reifen, 

Und die anderen keimen schon; 
Gleich mit jedem Regengusse 
Andert sich dein holdes Tal, 

Ach, und in demselben Flusse 
Schwimmst du nicht zum zweitemal. 


When he writes: And you yourself, the eyes with which you see the world 
are not the same eyes with which you looked upon it yesterday, these lips 
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that kissed, this foot that climbs the crag, this hand that turned to comfort, 
the whole structure of your being is different now from what it was — this 
is not the Psalmist’s stern reminder that ‘in the midst of life we are in death’, 
that ‘man’s days are as grass, the wind passeth over it and it is gone’; it is the 
same willing acceptance that man too is subject to the universal law of change 
and transformation. 


Du nun selbst! Was felsenfeste 
Sich vor dir hervorgetan, 
Mauern siehst du, siehst Paliaste 
Stets mit andern Augen an. 
Weggeschwunden ist die Lippe 
Die im Kusse sonst genas, 
Jener Fuss, der an der Klippe 
Sich mit Gemsenfreche mass. 


Jene Hand, die gern und milde 
Sich bewegte, wohlzutun, 
Das gegliederte Gebilde, 


Alles ist ein andres nun. 


Hence Goethe does not waste his energy in trying to halt the inevitable flow 
of nature's process. His desire for permanence does not emerge in petri- 
faction, in attempts to hold fast to what he has become, to perpetuate 
relationships in their original form, to go on writing in the same style, or to 
hang on to the characteristics of one stage of his life when moving on into 
another. That trait which has been so often noted and deplored in him of 
turning his back on a place or a person, of cutting his losses, is undoubtedly 
due to his infallible sense for the moment when he had reached the end of 
a phase of his growth. And it was the same in his poetry: he outgrew 
anacreontic playfulness, the fury of his Sturm und Drang gave place to 
reflective classicism, and where with most poets this might well have been 
the end he goes on to a symbolism which takes up into itself all his earlier 
Romantic and Classical tendencies; and to his eightieth year he retains the 
power to write short lyrics which blend intensity of subjective experience 
with objective apprehension in a magic simplicity. And almost to the end of 
his life, too, he retains the courage to lay himself open to new experience, to 
risk again the pain and disturbance of losing himself by falling in love. He 
himself never ceased to live out the famous admonition of one of his most 
famous poems: ‘Stirb und werde!’ ‘Death’, he had written in an earlier 
essay, ‘is the artifice of life to go on producing life’, and this constant dying, 
which is necessary if one is to change and become, if one is to go on growing 
to the end, this he never shunned. It is the old paradox of ‘losing one’s life 
to gain it’. It is not by avoiding the painful uncertainty of change and 
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growth that our desire for permanence is to be fulfilled. The only per- 
manence is in the sum of remembered experience and in the cumulative body 
of human thought and art. It was by thus putting permanence where it 
belongs, and submitting i in actual experience to the natural law of change, 


that Goethe dev eloped his miraculous power to undergo constant trans- | 


formation, a power which has been the admiration and envy of some of his 
most perspicacious admirers such as Paul Valéry and André Gide. 

Two other fundamental laws of nature which Goethe accepted compietely 
and lived out even in the smallest details of his daily life are what he called 





the law of polarity and the law of compensation. The law of polarity he | 


perceived at work everyw here in the universe as a constant alternation of 


opposites due to the force of attraction and repulsion which is inseparable f 


from matter. Polarity is manifest in the very forms of the universe, in the 
rhythm and pulsation of life: day and night, summer and winter, up and 
down, breathing in and breathing out — each of these complements the 
other, and only together do they constitute a unity. Through the acceptance 
of this polarity he was able to reconcile many oppositions in the human 
sphere which have often seemed so conflicting as to be counted mutually 
exclusive: God and the world, mind and matter, sense and reason, love and 
hate, contemplation and activity, the real and the ideal, subjective and 
objective, conscious and unconscious, analysis and synthesis — no one of 
these is complete without its opposite pole. The law of compensation was 
equally fundamental to his thoughts. It was a conviction, gained from the 
study of the morphology of plants and animals, that there is no gain without 
a corresponding loss, no progress except at the cost of some regress. The 
higher animals have gained in the power to control their environment, but 


they have lost memuaiiiette in their power of adaptability. And since} 


this law holds throughout nature so he sees that it must hold and be accepted 
in the human sphere. There are, he told Eckermann, advantages at every 
stage of life, but also the corresponding disadvantages. On no account, 
therefore, would he wish at eighty to return to the stage of development he 
had reached at forty. Again, to wish for the fulfilment of all our poten- 
tialities is to ask the impossible. To pursue one path means giving up 
another. To say that he accepted this law of nature does not mean that it 
always came easy to him. It took him the first forty years of his life to 
accept the fact that he would never make more than a mediocre artist with 
brush or pencil and that he had much better stick to his medium of language 
and find his fulfilment as a poet. But by realizing that in thus giving up 
other possible developments of his talents he was acting in tune with nature 
and not against it — to get one fine rose other buds must be pruned away - 
he avoided embitterment and frustration and the wastage of energy that 
they cause. He realized that he was but bowing to the inevitable, and tt 
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was in this sense that the word Entsagung, renunciation, became the corner- 
stone of his practical philosophy. It is often misinterpreted negatively as 
‘resignation’. But it is rather the willing acceptance of the limits set by the 
unalterable laws which govern the human no less than the natural order of 
the universe. It is absurd, he says in one of his maxims, to suggest that a force 
should limit itself. It can only be limited by another force: “Ein Gott kann 
nur wieder durch einen Gott balanziert werden.’ Hence in a healthily 
functioning personality one impulse is held in check by another, the frustra- 
tion of the one offset by the fulfilment of the other, and the balance of the 
whole thus self-regulating. And so it is with the relation of man to man. 

Mere theoretical reflexion, says Goethe, can easily lead us astray here, for 
it is prone to make false generalizations from some particular instance. For 
example, people often say that each man acts from self-interest, that love is 

but a form of egoism. “As if’, Goethe goes on, ‘as if nature were not so 

constituted that the aims of the individual, far from conflicting with the 
whole, do but serve to maintain it, as if | could further the welfare of another 
without its flowing back upon me. For the welfare of others is by no means 
to my disadvantage, and it is but rarely that I am called upon to achieve it 

by some self-sacrifice of my own.’ It was in this sense that Goethe could 

describe renunciation as the sum of man’s earthly wisdom. And the limita- 

tions which apply to human behaviour also apply to human knowledge. 

Goethe had learned from Kant that there are things unknowable through 

the senses. But realist that he is he does not indulge in speculation about this 

unknowable, about the “Ding an sich’. Man’s task is not to ask the Why 

and the Wherefore of nature —these are not scientific questions — but 

patiently to explore the How, and Goethe finds fault with one contemporary 

scientist for transgressing the inevitable limitations of scientific knowledge 

and encroaching upon the province of poetry and religion. To pause in 

awe before the unknowable is for him the supreme act of piety — “Wir 

heissen’s fromm sein.’ 


All this implies a conception of human behaviour which is realistic in the 
sense of being realizable. Goethe does not, like the idealistic philosophers, 
set up standards which are impossible of fulfilment so that we are constantly 
discouraged by our sense of failure. He always envisages the possibility of 
rising to the heights — in earlier life he speaks of building the pyramid of 
his existence as high as possible. But we note that it is a pyramid, something 
with a broad firm basis, and the building must be done gradually and step 
by step. This may mean yielding to violent impulses and learning through 
disaster that they must be curbed, it may mean being thrown violently from 
one extreme of experience to the other. But it is only through the practice 
of life that we can learn to swing easily between the poles of our existence, 
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and to achieve a balance which still vibrates with fruitful tensions. Reason 
must, of course, take a hand in directing and guiding human development, 
but there is no forcing the pace. Goethe conceives of personality as an 
organic growth, subject to its own unalterable rhythms. Like any organism 
its growth depends on constant interaction with its environment, and the 
criterion of its health lies in the proper functioning of the various tendencies 
within the organism and in its power to respond appropriately to the varying 
stimuli which come to it from without. It is all a question of the right 
response at the right moment. Even the most perfect virtue becomes a 
fault when practised out of season, just as the most excellent talent becomes 
a danger if it gets out of hand in the harmonious functioning of the whole 
personality. 

But because Goethe’s philosophy of life is realistic it does not mean that 
it is easy to practise or even to accept. It makes no concessions to weakness 
or to sentimentality. They are hard truths he has to propound, unpalatable 
to many. It is not easy to accept his insistence that nature is more important 
than nurture, that though environment can of course foster or inhibit its 
unfolding there is an unalterable basis of personality from which there is 
no escaping: “So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht entfliehen.’ Yet this isa 
truth with which modern science is more and more inclined to agree. Again 
he is realistically convinced of the inequality of man, without repining and 
without cynicism. Men are not born equal and it is useless to pretend that 
they are. “The masses’, he declares, ‘are bound to be absurd and wrong- 
headed, for they are lazy, and error is much easier than truth.’ Such sayings 
as this have earned him the reputation of being arrogant and a snob. There 
was certainly no false modesty in his estimation of his own worth, both 
physical and spiritual, none of that tiresome self-denigration which hides 
insecurity and resentments. And it is a moot point whether it is perhaps not 
less arrogant to accept as he did that he was what he was as much by grace 
as by effort. Again it has caused him to be regarded as a reactionary in pro- 
gressive circles because he was uncomfortably suspicious of the wisdom of 
democratic methods in the carrying out of practical projects. He was 
liberal enough concerning the great principles of democratic government, 
but he was all for the authority of experts in working out the details. “Men 
are united by principles’, he writes, ‘but divided by opinions . . . Principles 
form a unity in which we find one another, opinions a multiplicity in which 
we are lost.’ 

Despite its asperities Goethe’s thought is eminently practical just because 
it is rooted in activity. ‘Common action’, he always insisted, ‘is the best 
kind of union between men, a bond far more powerful than ideas, and the 
best solace too, in time of trouble.’ Don’t seek to solve your problems by 
going away into a corner and brooding over them. Rather get busy and 
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‘whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might’. For Goethe 
thought and action are inseparable, one of the great polarities of existence. 
‘Both’, he says, “must pulse through life unceasingly as we breathe out and 
breathe in; like question and answer neither should exist without the other.’ 
It was in fact this ruling belief in activity which provided Goethe with the 
best argument for individual survival after death: “The conviction of a life 
after death’, he told Eckermann, ‘comes to me from my own sense of 
activity. If I work without ceasing to the end of my life here, nature is 
bound to find me another form of existence when this one can sustain my 
spirit no longer.’ 

It is, perhaps, this close connection of thought and action which makes 
it so difficult to transmit the ‘feel’ of Goethe to those who do not know his 
writings intimately. The poet Hans Carossa and the philosopher Karl 
Jaspers have both recently expressed the view that the best way to celebrate 
this Bicentenary is not by lecturing or talking about it, but by persuading 
people to sit down and read him. And this is undoubtedly true. But it is 
only after long reading that one begins to feel his power. The individual 
passage rarely takes us by storm, unless we are so steeped both in his thought 
and in his style that each word gets its full value. The difficulty is not just 
that his thought is scattered about in his conversations and correspondence. 
Even when these scattered fragments are collected and arranged, as they have 
been by Emil Ludwig in a convenient anthology entitled the Wisdom of 
Goethe, this still does not put the essence of his wisdom across. With most 
thinkers one gets the gist of the matter through summary or paraphrase, 
but the unique thing about Goethe is that he is what he thinks, and is it 
before he thinks it, or at least before he formulates it. All his scientific 
studies, for instance, only serve to confirm what he already intuitively 
knew about himself and the universe. The difference between him and 
his friend Schiller is that Schiller puts forward the ideal of an integrated 
personality, but this ideal is something very different from what he himself 
actually was. Goethe was that integrated personality. And so although he 
has somewhere or other formulated all his thought in conceptual form, these 
conceptual formulations do not account for the cumulative weight of his 
effect upon those who know him intimately. For the thought is always 
there, whether he translates it into concepts or not. It is so assimilated into 
his activity, even into the activity of his writing, that it emerges in the very 
form of what he says, in the very inflections of his language, both poetry 
and prose. The lover of Goethe will often turn to him in stress of mind, 
but not merely in order to find comfort and consolation for the transitoriness 
of all existence, nor again to discover what Goethe himself would have done 
in a similar situation; but rather to be brought by the forms of his language 
to the fundamental forms of being. These sentences of his, which so often 
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contain within themselves a paradox or an opposition, correspond to the 
tensions of life; but they do not leave them unresolved, for the contraries 
are held within the embracing unity of the sentence, and imperceptibly, 
cumulatively, they effect a unity of opposites in us. Again it is a language 
which never turns us in upon ourselves and our own problems, but inescapably 
leads us out into the objects of the world around us. Not at all because he 
is a ‘descriptive’ writer, but because his language, often by its very syntax, 
gives as much value to the object outside as to the subject which perceives 
it. Instead of saying ‘I am beginning to discover the form of the plant’, 
Goethe will say ‘It forces itself upon me; it comes out to meet me’, that is to 
say, the form of the plant has been made into the grammatical subject, 
implying that in the act of knowledge it has as important a role to play as 
the human mind. 

This is some indication why lovers of Goethe find it so difficult to explain 
to others just what he means to them. As the Dutch poet Verwey puts it, 
Goethe is for them a part of their being, almost a secret. And the life they 
draw from him is not to be got by any short cut, but only by direct contact 
with his own abundance of life. It is not only that he had by nature an 
abundance of vitality, but that he believed in life as a value. We hear much 
today about the loss of values in the modern world; perhaps the cause is 
that we have lost our sense of this, the most fundamental of all values, the 
value of life. Goethe does not scorn the other great values: goodness,. truth, 
beauty, freedom, duty and service; but each and all depend for their existence 
upon the overriding value which is life — life which transcends them all, 
and to which all must yield if they come into conflict with it. For ‘the pur- 
pose of life’, Goethe is always insisting, ‘is life itself”. 


Wei es auch sei, das Leben es ist gut! 
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V. GOETHE’S SINGLE VIEW OF NATURE AND MAN 
BY L. L. WHYTE 


THERE is a singular appropriateness in considering Goethe’s view of nature 
and man at the present day. For the human race is now for the first time 
collectively engaged in a struggle to establish one conception of man and 
society which can be universally accepted. We may dislike that fact, but 
there is no sense in wishing that things were other than they are. All that 
we can do is to try to ensure that the true view of man should spread, the 
view which can be spontaneously accepted everywhere and has not to be 
forced on mankind by the arbitrary use of power. And since the ideas of 
the religious and political prophets have failed to bring peace, let us see what 
a great humanistic poet has to offer. 

Religion views man in his relation to God; dialectical materialism views 
him in relation to history; Goethe, with the humanists, views him in relation 
to nature. These distinctions express a profound contrast of attitude to the 
present moment, here and now. Religion offers man comfort for present 
distress by placing the highest value in another transcendental world, and 
historical materialism finds value in a better world to be created in the 
future. Unlike these two attitudes which both seek to escape the present, 
Goethe accepts the present moment enriched by memory and anticipation, 
as the only reality — the living present of experience, decision and action. 
In these contrasted attitudes towards the present we hold a clue to the 
difference between the Goethean view and the dominant doctrines of our 
time. 

The better known attitudes have their sacred books, and place the emphasis 
on traditional authority rather than self-discovery. With Goethe it is 
different; you cannot nail him down unless from your own digested 
experience you have already discovered for yourself the same truth as Goethe. 
It is literally true that, for all who value him, nature and not Goethe is the 
sacred script; he merely records what he has seen or felt, and in doing so 
may clarify for us what we have dimly sensed. But he never seeks to impose 
his view on others, for if it is right it must grow spontaneously. 

Moreover unless a word evokes the same experience in you and me, it 
can only lead us astray. So Goethe distrusts words which perform a merely 
theoretical function and fail to evoke the whole experience. He seeks a 
closer marriage of thought and nature. Like the Taoists, the Zen Buddhists, 
and the modern semanticists, he knows how easily words can confuse the 
situation, and come between man and the phenomenon. Thus he speaks of 


his own ‘leidenschaftlicher Waiderwille gegen misleitende verschrankte 
Theorien’. 
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Certainly he never tried to systematize his own view of nature or man, 
or to justify his position by argument. He disliked intellectual systems, not 
only because those he had studied seemed to him positively mistaken, but 
because they assumed an intellectual process claiming independence of the 
life-vitality of which it should be the instrument. Even in his observations 
of nature he uses words for their ‘Resonanz’, their associations and overtones 
of suggestion, rather than for their logical content. 

So Goethe’s view of nature was not an intellectual or scientific theory of 
nature, but an exceptionally vivid sense of the general character of existence, 
so vivid and so clear in its general outlines that there is no mistaking what it 
was. Goethe’s sense of nature was an awareness of one pervasive pattern of 
process, of formation and transformation, which was equally evident to 
him by introspection and by observation. His entire life was devoted to the 
clarification of this sense of developing form, to its more perfect expression 
in his own personal life and its better recognition in the world around: 


Mein ganzes inneres Wirken erwies sich als eine lebendige Heuristik, welche 
eine unbekannte geahnte Regel anerkennend, solche in der Aussenwelt zu 
finden und in die Aussenwelt einzuftihren trachtet. 


Eine unbekannte geahnte Regel anerkennend. This rule, this clue to nature, 
can be expressed in three words: unity in process. Goethe's sense of nature 
told him that the whole of nature, inorganic, organic and human, illustrated 
one law of process, one principle of development, if one could but identify 
it correctly. There was in the last resort no permanence; everything in the 
whole universe took part in one pervasive process of Gestaltung and Meta- 
morphose, and man could only be understood as the most highly differentiated 
expression of that universal process. The creative and the divine elements in 
man were just as natural as the processes of chemistry or geology. 

This lively sense of process, of the developing Gestalt and its transforma- 
tions, developed early in Goethe’s youth, was strengthened and clarified by 
his botanical, geological and anatomical studies, fertilized his conception of 
poetry and art, and coloured all aspects of his mind during the second half 
of his life. It was so natural to him, so profoundly part of his tempera- 
mental make-up, that it constituted the persisting focus of his awareness, 
the formative region where unconscious and conscious meet, from which 
flow all behaviour, thought and creation. 

Goethe criticism has reached the point where this view of him as a highly 
differentiated personality whose different faculties were nevertheless closely 
unified as expressions of one dominant mode of awareness, can be regarded 
as an objectively established conclusion. For those who are recognized as 
the most perceptive critics agree that Goethe's life and work acquire their 
unique Goethean quality from this profound sense of unity in process, of a 
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principle of developing form pervading the whole of nature and evidenced 
in human nature, above all in the formative and creative human faculties. 
This sense I shall call the Urphdnomen Goethe: his characteristic mode of 
being or awareness, of which nearly all his special activities can be regarded 
as expressions. One can be even more precise and call it a mode of personal 
organization, organization not in terms of separated parts, but as developing 
integrated form. 

The distinguishing quality of Goethe’s genius derives from this principle 
of unity in process, i.e. from his awareness of nature at work in himself and 
the co-ordination of all his special faculties as expressions of this Urphdnomen. 
No other genius has enjoyed so rich a sense, so developed an awareness of 
the natural sources of his own creative faculties; none has been so sure of 
nature in himself. For Goethe alone was his view of himself, in this sense, 
identical with his view of nature. The Urphdnomen Nature and the Urphdno- 
men Goethe were, from this point of view, indistinguishable, for subject 
and object were no longer metaphysically separated in his mode of aware- 
ness. His view of nature and man was single. The clue to external nature 
can be found equally in the human subject; one principle unites the whole 
of nature, non-human and human. ‘Ist nicht der Kern der Natur Menschen 
im Herzen?’ If this is a poetic truth, it must also be a scientific truth: the 
formative laws of nature shape the human heart. 

There are certainly risks in thus seeking to use the Goethean method upon 
himself and intuitively to identify the essential Goethe. “Das unmittelbare 
Gewahrwerden der Urphinomene versetzt uns in eine Art von Angst: wir 
fiihlen unsere Unzulinglichkeit.’ If Goethe felt his inadequacy in approach- 
ing plants, we may in approaching him! Middleton Murry took a similar 
tisk in his Keats and Shakespeare when he sought to describe the essence of 
high poetic creativeness, and he left some readers with a sense of embarrass- 
ment. Can the creative be described? Should it not speak for itself? 

Yet here the danger is less. Goethe's healthy naturalism protects us from 
pretentious spirituality or high moralizing. With him we are in a realm 
where beneath all personal limitations, there is a level at which all is simple, 
natural and direct. Indeed the truth about Goethe at this level is very simple, 
and I believe he would accept the following epitaph — it is almost a para- 
phrase of autobiographic remarks of his own: he was the first person to 
become vividly aware in his own nature of the formative processes which 
he recognized in universal nature. There have been many creators who have 
been aware that their own creative process was, in some vague sense, nature 
at work inside them, but they did not recognize that same formative process 
in inorganic and organic nature. And the scientists in their theories of nature 
have so far neglected the formative aspect which Goethe —in my view 
rightly — regarded as the clue to the unity of nature and man. 
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This awareness of the formative character of natural process, this emphasis 


| 
on formation and transformation, is so profoundly natural, so true to 


objective nature and so appropriate to a vital and undivided personality, that 
there would be nothing surprising or interesting about it, were it not so 
extremely rare. To understand why this is so, we must glance at the historical 
background. 

There are, I suggest, three major phases in the social history of the human 
species: the first, when man was unconsciously part of nature; the second, 
when he became self-aware, and thereby separated himself from nature; 
and the third, now opening, when he restores his unity with nature, but this 
time consciously, through an understanding of the natural processes operating 
in his own person. Plato marks the opening of the second phase, Goethe is 
a forerunner of the third. | 

Plato’s separation of subjective values from the world of phenomena 
marked the division of consciousness from nature, but this did not attain 
its extreme form until Galileo, Kepler, Descartes and Newton had estab- 
lished — as it seemed — two separate realms: the self-contained world of 
mathematical law determining the motions of permanent units of matter, 
and the secondary world of experienced qualities. The triumph of mathe- 
matical physics in Newton not merely robbed man of the central position 
which he had held in the medieval world, but left no room at all for him - 
or at least for his conscious experience —in the real world. Mind and 
matter were separated, and matter was what counted in the operations of 
nature. 


This dichotomy was sustained by the prestige of the new scientific } 


method, and it affected every branch of systematic thought. So it was 
natural that it should first be fully overcome, and the human spirit identified 
with natural process, not by a systematic philosopher but by a poet with a 
passionate interest both in nature and in man. Goethe had predecessors in 
his profound sense of unity. Giordano Bruno was burnt for it. Spinoza was 
banished by Jewish Orthodoxy because he could not separate God from 
substance, but in his essentially timeless world there was no place for growth, 
development or transformation. Only Goethe conceived a unity in proces 
still to be discovered. 


Goethe’s aim as a person has been described as a return to the naturalnesf 


of the Renaissance. But it was more than that, because Goethe possessed 
what the Renaissance had not yet conceived: a passionate conviction that 
man could come to understand the transformations of nature. Thus Goethe: 


central ambition could not have been imagined before the seventeenth > 


century: it was nothing less than to see all nature as one, to discover an ob 
jective principle of continuity running through the whole, from the geo- 
logical rocks to the processes of aesthetic creation. Moreover this discovery 
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of the unity in nature implies the simultaneous self-discovery of man, since 
man would thereby come to understand himself better. 

In certain respects this Goethean aspiration was in accordance with the 
dominant trend of the new sciences, particularly of biology. Yet, unlike 
the professional scientists, whose method was and is, to advance step by 
step, Goethe sought totality and finality, a single comprehensive vision of 
unity in diversity, to be achieved at one stroke. As Schiller wrote in a famous 
letter: 


Sie nehmen die ganze Natur zusammen, um iiber das einzelne Licht zu 
bekommen; in der Allheit der Erscheinungsarten suchen Sie den Erklirungs- 
grund ftir das Individuum auf. 


Contemporary thought often assumes a continuity of natural law running 
through the whole of nature including man. But this is usually a vague 
theoretical idea, lacking both the vividness and the specific content of 
Goethe’s sense of the unity of man and nature. For him all the different 
processes, functions, and capacities of the human person; his ability to grow, 
to learn and to create; all his ideas, aspirations and achievements, even his 
experience of God; were direct expressions in human nature of the process 
of universal nature. This was no intellectual or pragmatic hypothesis, but 
a direct experience or knowledge, and the clue to this profound fusion of 
nature and man, or rather to his inability to accept a mistaken separation, 
lay in his sense of process, of Gestaltung and Metamorphose. As Nietzsche 
said, Goethe seemed always to be on the track of a goddess who was in 
perpetual transformation. Others had shaped their gods once for all in 
their sacred scripts; Goethe was still trying to see his goddess clearly in the 
script of nature. 

Goethe’s intuition of the unity of nature as the varied expression of one 
universal process overcame at one stroke a two-thousand year old dichotomy, 
the separation of mind and matter. However natural this unitary view may 
seem today to those who share it, we must not forget how revolutionary it 
was, and indeed still is. For the dominant attitude of these two centuries 
is represented not by Goethe, but by another also born in 1749, Pierre 
Simon de Laplace, for whom the self-contained system of mathematical law 
determined everything, even though it could not cover the formative 
tendencies of human behaviour and thought. 

We here touch one of the most important features of these last two hun- 
dred years: the shape of the laws of mathematical physics was such as to 
neglect all directed tendencies of the kind evident in biological growth and 
in human behaviour. This mischance—or shall we say mistake: —led 
Newton and Laplace to exclude man from the material world, but it led 
Goethe for that very reason to condemn mathematics. Both Newton and 
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Goethe were wrong: Newton's mathematics was too narrow to cover the 
formative aspects of process, and Goethe was too impatient with mathematics, 
though in a good cause. 

Here we have the key to both the strength and the weakness of Goethe's 
position. There are at least two approaches to truth: first, the step-by-step, 
inductive and quantitative method, which achieves steadily increasing 
accuracy, but tends to neglect the developmental or historical aspect of 
phenomena; and second, the hit-or-miss direct intuition of the character of 
some historical or developmental process. The first is the progressive method 
of legitimate exact science, the second an intuitive leap to final truth, or 
error. Goethe, who was scarcely a scientist in the narrower sense of a con- 
tributor to progressive exact knowledge, used the second method, often 
hitting the mark unerringly, and, in my opinion, in his concept of Gestaltung 
he reached a final truth which mathematical science is only now approach- 
ing. There Goethe’s prophetic vision of truth is incomparable; indeed I feel 
that it is only at the deepest and most general level that Goethe's intuition 
of nature is wholly reliable, as though nature were speaking directly through 
his genius. 

For his genius was not universal, as is sometimes sentimentally suggested. 
It was quite impossible for Goethe to be possessed by this poetic vision of 
the formative processes of nature and also to understand and appreciate the 
mathematical method. He could not foresee that mathematics itself would 
one day be extended to cover other than merely quantitative relations. He 
could not be Bertrand Russell, the genius of analysis, as well as Wolfgang 
von Goethe, the genius of the developing Gestalt. No one has yet combined 
mathematical analysis and an intuition of developmental or historical pro- 
cess. That task still lies ahead. So Goethe was compelled to resent and to 
challenge the method that was so alien to his vision. He was not a polemical 
nature, yet He was inescapably forced to attack Newton. Goethe knew that 
a Goethean personality was bound to be upset and wounded by the success 
of the Newtonian method. He actually wrote of his own rejection of 
Newton: ‘So war mir abermals eine Entwicklungskrankheit eingeimpft, die 
auf Leben und Thiatigkeit den gréssten Einfluss haben sollte.’ 


Newton laid the foundation for the progressive extension of mathematical | 


knowledge, but in achieving this he neglected the formative aspect of natural 


processes. His scientific intuition was geometrical and essentially static, in | 
that he sought to reduce the system of the universe to a geometry in which | 


the progressive or one-way aspects of process are neglected. This neglect 
was the price of his achievement and of the success of subsequent mathe- 


matical physics. Goethe, on the other hand recognized the formative pro-J 
perty of process in all realms of nature, but the price he paid was to make af 


much smaller contribution to the developing body of established knowledge 
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than he himself believed. It is as foolish to suggest that the Newtonian 
method, which neglects the formative aspect, can exhaust nature, as that the 
Goethean intuition, which neglects mathematics, can further the exact step- 
by-step approach to truth. Yet recently the idea has appeared that mathe- 
matical science must itself dare a final leap towards the Goethean view of 
process, and in doing so extend its view of nature to include the phenomena 
of life, and so man himself. 

Throughout Goethe's life and work runs his profound sense of reality as 
activity or process. “Nur was wirkt, ist wirklich’, as he might have said. 
In this he is with that group of thinkers who have emphasized the reality of 
change: Heraclitus, Lao-tse, Bruno, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Marx, Nietzsche 
and Bergson. So it is not surprising that Marxist critics have claimed Goethe 
in support of their view, if only to prevent his attitude from becoming a rival 
to their own. 

But the timeliness of Goethe’s ideas can be seen from another side. 
The main philosophical task of the last hundred years has been to set the 
consciousness of the human subject within the framework of nature and 
history, to interpret human experience as in some degree formed or 
conditioned by its social and organic setting. Marx and Freud were both occu- 
pied in this task: the interpretation of man within a quasi-scientific deter- 
minism. But in doing so they inevitably distorted their picture of man, 
because the laws of history and psychology which they assumed held no 
place for the integrating, formative, creative factor in the human individual. 
Thus Goethe provides “exactly what is lacking in Newton, in Marx and in 
Freud, in their respective views of physical, historical and psy ‘chological 
processes, the property of Gestaltung, the development of new configurations. 
Only when this factor has been recognized by exact science and introduced 
into natural law can man identify himself with nature without damaging 
himself. 

Here we recognize the inescapable irony of history: no period finds it 
easy to recognize its own lack, the source of new understanding must always 
seem paradoxical to the point almost of absurdity, just because the disease 
of a period consists precisely in its relative neglect of one aspect of human 
nature. The recent generations, cursed with the idea that economic and 
technical factors are fundamental and that all problems have to be solved 
through their manipulation, could not possibly recognize what Goethe has to 
offer. Our disease is precisely that we are too little ‘Goethean, and therefore 
unable to appreciate the extraordinary power of his attitude to human 
problems. 

Yet a new generation may. That is my conviction, for we appear to be 
near the final crisis of the second phase of history: the end of man’s con- 
scious separation of himself from nature, and the emergence of an explicit 
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awareness of our unity with nature, supported by a comprehensive science. 
This view is today shared by many, but in his own time Goethe was alone 
in it. I know nothing more superb in intellectual history than the gentleness 
with which he expressed his revolutionary conviction, letting it speak for 
itself through his life, his poetry and his essays, but scarcely ever giving it 
formal expression. 


Gedanken die mit Taubenfitissen kommen, lenken die Welt. 


So gently indeed, so like dove’s feet, that even today the Goethean 
attitude is only dimly understood by a few. Yet an imposing sequence of 
critics have emphasized his special significance. The German physiologist 
Carus, who knew Goethe personally, stressed his importance as a symbol 
for spontaneity and humanity, as against the increasing disintegration and 
dispersal of the masses in a materialistic age, and held that Goethe's signifi- 
cance would steadily become clearer. Nietzsche, in 1876, asserted that 
‘Goethe habe noch nicht gewirkt, und seine Zeit wird erst kommen’. 
Albert Schweitzer has said the same, and Middleton Murry called Goethe 
‘the first man who was aware of man’s true place in nature’. I refer to their 
writings, and to those of Barker Fairley, for amplification of the views 
expressed here. The range of agreement is striking. 

But if this be so, what special quality in Goethe fitted him for this excep- 
tional role, singe we certainly cannot regard him as a moral or religious 
genius in the usual sense? The answer is simple, and throws light on Goethe's 
view of man. Goethe's personal make-up, his psycho-somatic constitution — 
to use the current jargon — was more profoundly unified than most; the 
separation of conscious from unconscious and the differentiation of his 
special faculties was less sharp than in other figures of comparable develop- 
ment; the dominant formative process, which co-ordinates all behaviour, 
rarely lost its developing and functional integrity, so that all his differentiated 
capacities remained under the control of this central unity and served as its 
instruments. Certainly he knew struggle and indecision, but he allowed no 
permanent dissociation to scar his nature, no fundamental dualism to twist 
his thought, and no specialized capacity to upset the balance of his rich 
sense of life. It is not possible to isolate special faculties in him, as man, as 
poet, or as observer of nature, and to treat them separately, for the signifi- 
cance of each is as an expression of the whole, more precisely of one under- 
lying vital impulse, the formative urge of life. He called this his Poetischer 
Bildungstrieb, and it dominated his life so powerfully that in a sense he had 
no fixed personal character. His genius, his perpetual urge to develop, 
transcended the personal as most of us know it, and led him perpetually on. 
This deep organic unity, always tending to disperse every personal conflict 
and so to release new energies, is the unique factor in Goethe as a person. 
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Surely it is what we need today, so that personal and social conflicts may 
not lead us to betray the positive formative vitality which lies deeper than 
conflict. Goethe's way is not to evade conflict, but to digest it, to go right 
through it to discover how to go on living, even if some part of us seems to 
suffer destruction in the process. Stirb und werde. 

This leads us to the crucial element, and the most revolutionary, in 
Goethe's view of man. His entire life work is based on the recognition that 
ethical precept and socially imposed standards can achieve no ultimate result 
unless, in some sense, man is by nature good. Every one of us is distorted 
by conflict, frustration, and pathological distortions. Yet we are by nature, 
at least potentially, integrated organisms, and whoever truly develops his 
own nature becomes what we call good. Self-realization and achievement 
of goodness are one and the same thing, as Schweitzer has said, interpreting 
Goethe. This is the clue to Goethe’s attitude to ethics. He looks beyond 
the moral challenge of good and evil to a deeper lying, natural principle of 
human nature: that proper growth leads towards what is ethically desirable, 
in the highest sense. This is mere common sense for the twentieth-century 
psychiatrist. For if evil is an ineradicable independent principle in human 
nature, he had better grow potatoes. This difficulty puzzled Freud, but he 
could have found the answer in Spinoza or in Goethe, who are the only 
thinkers of the West who have, in this sense, accepted human nature without 
reserve. Here they both passed beyond the orthodox Christian and Jewish 
traditions to a new outlook whose potentialities we cannot yet gauge, an 
outlook close to that of the contemporary sciences of man. For when science 
approaches man it ceases to be ethically neutral, since every viable organism 
displays a harmonious integration — an idea which, applied to man, has a 
far-reaching ethical significance. 

The full implications of this new attitude have not yet been worked out, 
and Goethe certainly did not attempt that. He was surely wise in relying on 
poetic symbol, and avoiding the polemical assertion of a truth for which his 
fellows were not ready. But today we have no choice but to try to work it 
out, as a touchstone for the shoddy goods that are on offer today. Moreover 
the sciences of man have now advanced so far that in the course of their 
own development they now require an explicit, systematic formulation of 
the Goethean view. I foresee a new comprehensive science in which a 
Goethean conception of man and nature crowns the foundations laid by 
Newton, Marx and Freud, for, as I have said, he supplies precisely what their 
schools all lack. 

This does not imply that we are approaching a period of nature-worship 
as hitherto understood. The immature nature religions of the past can as 
little be taken as a measure of what may be the uniting doctrine of the 
coming generations, as Egyptian animal worship could suggest the quality 
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of Christian monotheism. For we have still to discover, in a positive scien- 
tific sense, the precise form of that universal uniting principle, that pervasive 
Gestaltung which Goethe was convinced ran right through all aspects of 
nature. When that has been discovered, and only then, will the significance 
of Goethe’s central intuition, the Urphdnomen Goethe, be fully appreciated. 

In the meantime Goethie’s reliance on what appears to us as a subjective 
intuition, not yet fully validated by science, may make him wrongly appear 
as unduly subjective. In fact he sought to overcome the separation of subject 
and object, to view himself as subject objectively, and to interpret objective 
nature through the factors known to him subjectively. But in certain re- 
spects, for example in his radical naturalism and his biological emphasis, 
his attitude was objective in a profound sense, in contrast to the subjectivity 
of most contemporary thought about men. ‘Meine ganze Zeit — war 
ganz in subjektiver Richtung begriffen, wahrend ich in meinem objektiven 
Bestreben im Nachteil und véllig allein stand.’ “Mein objektives Bestreben’, 
and elsewhere he noted down his aspiration: “Wachsende Objektivitit.’ 
Goethe never regarded the individual subject, the experiencing and thinking 
person, as ultimate and irreducible in a philosophical sense, but rather as 
one of myriad expressions — though the most developed — of a vastly more 
extensive objective nature. Even in his phases of intense pre-occupation 
with his own emotions there was no element of unhealthy solipsism in his 
attitude to himself, for even then he continued to view himself as one with 
the whole of nature. More than that, he always remained a humble observer 
of nature, believing that man could never exhaust what there was to learn 
from her. 

I have suggested that a fusion of Newton, Marx, Freud and Goethe in a 
new uniting world-outlook may lie ahead, and may ultimately transform 
the human situation. But I hear the spirit of Goethe whispering in my ear, 
that I have made a mistake. What is needed is not an integration, a cooking 
together of different views; that is not possible, without too much cookery. 
The real need and the real possibility is much simpler. It is the recognition 
and formulation of the single truth of which these four schools recognized 
four partial aspects. The unity is there to discover, and always has been. 
In the human journey of discovery at first we see parts only, and mistaking 
those parts for the whole, distort the picture. But the single truth is there in 
nature and here in human nature, and we have to learn to see that unity 
without losing sight of all the special aspects which have already been 
identified. 

That warning from Goethe is needed. Owing to the limitations of lan- 
guage nearly all the finest Goethe critics have suggested that he sought to 
integrate knowledge or personality. That is wrong. If either nature or 
man is composed of ultimately separate parts man cannot integrate anything. 
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But if nature and man are ultimately one — in some sense still to be under- 
stood — then man can learn to recognize and make effective that funda- 
mental unity. 

In my view Goethe did not make any first order contribution to the 
recognition of parts, that is, to the formulation of specialized knowledge. 
But I believe he was possessed by a more profound sense of the unity of the 
whole than any man who has yet lived. It is for another generation to make 
the Goethean intuition fertile by using it to overcome the heavy burden of 
contemporary life, the differentiation of special faculties, of specialized 
knowledge, and of sectarian attitudes which we have not yet learnt to 
harmonize. So his words may come true: 


Jetzt nur Stangen, diese Baume 
geben einst noch Frucht und Schatten. 





VI. INCOGNITO 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION BY EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST! 


READER Dem Geier gleich, 
Der auf schweren Morgenwolken 
Mit sanftem Fittich ruhend, 
Nach Beute schaut, 
Schwebe mein Lied. 


Denn ein Gott hat 

Jedem seine Bahn 

Vorgezeichnet, 

Die der Gliickliche 

Rasch zum freudigen 

Ziecle rennt; 

Wem aber Ungliick 

Das Herz zusammenzog, 

Er straubt vergebens 

Sich gegen die Schranken 

Des ehernen Fadens, 

Den die doch bittre Schere 
(Fade) Nur einmal lost . . . 


ANNOUNCER That is the opening of Goethe's Journey to the Harz Mountain 
in Winter — a poem which puzzled his contemporaries immensely. Not that 
people were bewildered by it as, later on, they were by Browning's Sordell 
or Eliot’s The Waste Land: the Harz Journey is not in the least obscure in 

















itself. Many of you will know Brahms’s setting of some lines from it, in 
his Alto Rhapsody. The poem meditates, in ten irregular, unrhymed 
stanzas, on the theme that good and ill luck area matter as much of tempera 
ment as of outward circumstance; that one man’s meat is another man’s} 
poison; and that the gods should be merciful to those who carry unhappines} 
in their hearts. Of course all that had been said before, and even Goethe's] 

perfect manner of saying it would probably not have aroused any particular} 
curiosity, though it must have compelled admiration. But there is obviously} 

something more than meets the eye in the Harzreise im Winter — something] 

enigmatic — something even more deeply personal than readers were used i 


to finding in Goethe’s poetry. They felt there must be a story behind it. | 


There was — and in 1820, when he was sev enty-one, Goethe at last let it) 
out. In the selections from his diary which he published in that year, there | 


1 First broadcast in the Third Programme of the B.B.C. on March 8th, 1949. 
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is a section devoted to the campaign in France of 1792. November of that 
year found the poet in the town of Duisburg, on the Rhine; and there he 
took the opportunity of visiting an old acquaintance. But now we had 
better let Goethe himself take up the story. 


(Cross-fade) 


GOETHE (thinking aloud at first, then gradually adopting a story-teller’s tone) 
Plessing . . . Professor Plessing now, apparently — yet he seems as discontented 
as ever. Complains of poverty, says he is ill. He doesn’t look particularly 
ill to me — only cross and miserable — as he always did look. The trouble, 
I suspect, is that nobody loves him. And how could anybody love such a 
being? As my old friend Lavater used to say: “Thousands are hated, but none 
are ever loved, without a real cause. The amiable alone can be loved.’ Poor 
Plessing is no more amiable now than he was fifteen years ago, W then he and 
I were ‘still j in our twenties. He knows now that I can’t help hen, I did my 
best, though all the time some instinct — self-preservation, I dare say — 
warned me to keep Plessing at arm's length. And I must say that since I 
have come to know him I can’t help thinking my instinct was right. Once 
open the floodgates to an unreserved egotist, “and you will never “be able to 
shut them again! Yet in all fairness I must admit that I liked the man in 
many ways. I am glad I went to see him after all, though it was partly 
curiosity that prompted me — curiosity and the opportunity which offered 
when the duke sent me to report on the mines at Ilmenau. It was the 
winter of 1777. Plessing lived at Wernigerode, and I knew that wasn’t far 
from Ilmenau. 

Once I had started on the journey, I found I couldn't get the fellow and 
his letters out of my head. At the same time I decided to make my visit 
incognito. To this day I don’t quite know why I did this. And all the while 
a poem was shaping itself round the figure my imagination had created. . 

By the time I reached Wernigerode I had my plan of campaign quite clear 
inmy mind. The waiter at the inn there gave me some useful information 
about Plessing, told me he was the son of the local inspector of schools and 
known to be very learned, as well as shy. But the waiter seemed positive that 
Plessing would be willing to receive a stranger, so I asked him to arrange 
for me to see him on the following day. When I was shown into the low- 
celled living-room of the Plessing house, it was late in the afternoon and 
already beginning to get dark. I could barely distinguish a thin figure, with 
its back to the licht, looking intently towards me fom the other side of 
the room. Something told me that the elder Plessings had just hurried out. 
Perhaps they felt that their son would be less nervous with a stranger if they 
were out of the way.... 


(Fade) 
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PLESSING (late twenties; an emotional, unbalanced character, ill-controlled by 
good breeding; a sensitive, rather charming voice, the precise accents of which give 
way, under the slightest strain, to petulance) Margarethe! Please light the 
candles! I can see nothing. Sir, you will please forgive — 

GOETHE On the contrary, it is you who must forgive me for intruding 
upon you like this. 

PLESSING Lonely people welcome intrusion — Ah! thank you, Margarethe 
. . . Now, Sir, we can see each other better. But do please be seated. 

GOETHE Thank you. 

PLESSING Now, may I ask what brings you to this district — at such a time 
of year? 

GOETHE I am a painter of landscapes. 

pLeEssING Ah! an artist! That brings us closer together at once. How |] 
envy you! I have often wondered (stops short suddenly). . . . 

GOETHE Yes? 

PLESSING (with repressed eagerness) . . . what it was like to be an artist. | 
fee] I have it in me to be one. The creative spirit is there — I know it is — yet 
I cannot find the proper outlet for it. 

GOETHE Many people feel such an urge as you describe. It is often 
deceptive, though of course I am not suggesting .. . 

PLESSING But you yourself, Sir — do you not believe in your gift? 

GOETHE On the whole, yes. Most often when I am away from home- 
out in the wider world — without special duties to my surroundings. 

PLESSING And where is your home? 

GOETHE I am from Gotha. 

PLESSING (pouncing) Gotha! Then you must know Weimar — you must 
often have visited that famous place? 

GOETHE Certainly. I know it well and have many friends there. Weimar 
society is always open to strangers. The Art School has created quite a circle 
of its own. You know how it is: one thing leads to another, and one 
acquaintance to another. If one is but frank and amiable in manner, and 
unaffected in speech, one can be sure of making friends almost anywhere. 
Kapellmeister Wolf — perhaps you may have heard of him — 

PLESSING (accusingly) Why don’t you mention Goethe: 

GOETHE Goethe? (Slight pause) Well... 1 can’t say I know him very 
well. Oh yes! I have come across him from time to time, in the circle of 
Musaeus and Councillor Bertuch, where he is much loved. But I have not 
the honour of a close acquaintance with Goethe. I believe he keeps much 
to himself. Of course we have friends in common, but not as many as you 
might suppose. | 

PLESSING But at least you can tell me something of what he is like — hi 
appearance, his style of conversation . .. You, with your painter’s eye, wil 
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surely have been struck by details of his face and figure. After all, a man 
who has won such fame as Goethe must — absolutely must — have some- 
thing wonderful about him . . . even to a superficial view. . . . 

GOETHE Wonderful? | hardly think so. . . He is of medium height and 
strongly built. Wears his own hair — it’s thick and dark brown and curls 
lightly. His forehead is broad and high — unusually high, I should say. His 
face is all in vertical lines, and that forehead of his makes it seem even longer. 

PLESSING But his eyes, now? 

GOETHE His eyes? They are large . . 
they might be considered arresting. 

PLESSING Full of grief? Of unutterable pain? Oh! when I think of that 
great soul — (Offe nde d) You seem amused. You are laughing at me — 

GOETHE NotI! It must be some effect of the twilight. 


(Door opens) 


PLESSING What is this interruption? . . . Margarethe, it is you, is it? Oh! 
the wine —I had forgotten my duties as host. Sir, you will drink a glass of 
wine with me? 

GOETHE Very gladly. 

PLESSING Margarethe, put the tray on this table. Thank you, that will do 

(Door closes) 


PLESSING Now, Sir, your health! 

GOETHE Your very good health! 
about something. 

PLESSING (bursts into giggles, then recovers himself with an effort) Please forgive 
my extraordinary way of going on! The fact is, your face and bearing 
inspire me with so much confidence that I feel I must tell you everything. 
There isso much on my mind... You see, the man you have been describing 
to me — the great Goethe — really ought to have replied to me. 

GOETHE Replied . . 

PLESSING Yes. I wrote him several long, heartfelt letters, laying before 
him my circumstances and my sufferings. I begged him to interest himself 
inme, to advise me, to help me. Now months have gone by without a 
word from him. Surely he might at least have answered a man who had 
put himself so entirely in his hands . . . even if it were only to say no... 
You do not agree? 

GOETHE I did not say that. Herr Plessing, I find it hard to judge your 
position. I know too little of the circumstances to be able to explain or 
excuse Goethe's behaviour towards yourself, but from my own experience 
[should certainly say that he has the kindest disposition and is alw rays ready 
t0 help anyone. No! Please let me finish . . . I was about to add that from 
what I know of the poet I believe him to voles from some inner impedi- 
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ment —some kind of imaginary stumbling-block, which often prevents 
him from acting at all, let alone doing what he would most wish. But how 
can I possibly tell if in this particular case — 

PLESSING Then I will show you my letter — the first one —I will read it 
aloud — and you shall judge whether or not it deserved a reply. 

GOETHE I hardly like to put you to so much trouble. 

PLESSING It is no trouble. I have a copy of the letter in my desk upstairs, 
It will not take me a moment to fetch it. 


(Fade) 


GOETHE (close to mike) Devil take the fellow! There's no escape now. 
Well, I’ve only myself to blame, I suppose. Extraordinary, that he did not 
recognize me while I described myself just now! Of course he wasn't really 
attending to what I said. I could see that. And now, in a moment, he will 
be back and I shall have to listen — or pretend to listen — to that long, long 
rigmarole. Oh! the tedium of it! As if I didn’t know it already! What a 
fool I was to come here! But why should I waste my time listening to that 
letter. Better to practise concentration on my own thoughts. Yes, I will 
test the power of my will. When he begins to read, I shall fix my eyes on 
his face and think about him — Plessing — the man himself — until his voice 
fades away. I will blot out that letter with the power of my reasoning 
mind — 

PLESSING (approaching) You see! I have not been a moment finding the 
letter, so you need not have feared that it would be a trouble. Luckily, | 
am a very neat, very methodical person. I always know where to put my 
hand on a paper. I never throw anything away. 

GOETHE I wish I could say as much for myself. 

PLESSING Neatness is a habit. It can be acquired, I suppose. But if you 
are willing, I shall begin to read. Are you sure you are comfortable enough 
in that chair to be able to give me your whole attention? Shall I not move 
that candlestick? I think the light is in your eyes. 


GOETHE Thank you, thank you, I am perfectly at ease, and the candle 


does not incommode me in the slightest. Pray begin. I am all ears. 

PLESSING (clears his throat) “Honoured Sir! Though I do not at present 
enjoy the privilege — the great privilege — of your acquaintance, a deep 
familiarity with your works emboldens me . . . emboldens me’ — Dear me! 
now the light is wrong. Much too dim! This copy is rougher than | 
thought. My dear sir, perhaps you would be good enough to exchange 
chairs with me. 

GOETHE As you like. 

PLESSING There! That’s much better. This candlestick isa very awkward 
height. Now where was I: 
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GOETHE ‘A deep familiarity with your work emboldens me’ — 


PLESSING 


‘...to open my heart to you.’ (Fade gradually during the following 


passage.) ‘I am persuaded that, in thus laying bare to you the secrets of my 
unhappiness, I shall not address the creator of Werther in vain. For I too 
am young, | too am not without worldly advantages, yet I can derive 
neither pleasure nor satisfaction from any of them. My parents are kind 
and good, but they do not — perhaps cannot — understand me. For them 
the business of life, its duties and social responsibilities, are all in all; but to 
me, who am conscious of possessing the soul of an artist — 


(Fade down to indistinct background for GOETHE’s next speech. On three 


or four occasions (. . 
then relapses) 


GOETHE Yes, people differ in 
character as much as in outward 
appearance — but not more. Lavater 
is right: faces—and hands and 
voices — do not deceive, if you but 
scrutinize them. This fellow Pless- 
ing, now — what a sensitive, serious 
face! . . . We can see intelligence in 
a speaker's face, even when we do 
not hear it. His talk may not rise 
above the ordinary, while he is in 
our hearing; but we can judge from 
his expression — his eyes and mouth 
—whether or no he could make an 
acute remark. Plessing is certainly 
an intelligent fellow. I would even 
grant him a certain nobility of heart. 
But then, look at that mouth — weak, 
petulant —at those coarse finger- 
nails bitten. down to the quick! . . . 

Why! his hands are shaking with 
rage. He is clutching the sheet of 
paper as if it were a lump of lead. 
No sense of proportion, no balance! 
... Ah! these self-centred people, 
how bent they are on destroying 
themselves! They accuse me of 
egotism, too—justly, no doubt — 
but luckily for me I seem to know 


.) PLESSING’s voice comes through to the foreground, 


PLESSING ... the process of living 
from day to day is intolerably tedious. 
There is no stimulus here — nothing 
to arouse in me the urge to write or 
to compose anything definite. The 
desire is there — ah! yes — but such 
is the monotony and pettiness of my 
life in this back-of-beyond that the 
creative urge remains vague, floating 
in the dim cold air like the tentacles 
of an octopus in the wastes of the 
ocean. Ah! my dear sir — great poet! 
— most revered of men! — if you did 
but know the hindrances, the chains 
and thorn-brakes, that encompass the 
lives of men whose lot is cast in ob- 
scure places. Do you ever pause in 
your brilliant career to throw a 
glance in our direction? Or do you 
never so much as give us a thought? 
The intoxication of success — the 
breathless attention of thousands — 
the adoring glances of beautiful 
women — the respectful admiration 
of men prominent in other walks of 
life — do these so blind you that you 
cannot understand the wretchedness 
of men less fortunate than yourself, 
of lesser genius but perhaps not 
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how to turn my faults to advantage. 
I follow the thread of my destiny, 
which leads along an improved road. 
Plessing strives against his — and 
what happens? He loses his way in 
the undergrowth, the tangled 
branches come together behind him, 
and he is swallowed up in a pathless 
jungle . . . Poor wretch! The sweets 
of life turn to poison in his mouth. 
He is surrounded by affection and 
returns hate for love. A true subject 
for a poem—the subject that has 
been hovering about at the back of 
my mind for the last few days, like 
that hawk I saw hovering in search 
of prey. How vividly I see him still, 
there above the mountain valley, in 
the cloud-racked dawn! And now 
at last it has sighted its quarry. It 
swoops and — 


wholly without gifts similar to your 
own? I cannot believe it. If that were 
true, the Goethe whom I admire — 
my Goethe — would be a very dif- 
ferent man. And that could not be. 
I feel it! I know it! But you will be 
asking: Why does this fellow com- 
plain to me? What have I to do with 
him: What does he want of me? 
Ah! little indeed — perhaps far less 
than you expect —no more than a 
word of comfort — of encourage- 
ment — such as will cost you nothing 
to bestow. And yet, as I write these 
last words, I cannot but pause and 
reflect how momentous is the ques- 
tion I am asking you to answer — and 
to answer in the affirmative. It is no 
less than this: Is life worth living? 
You will doubtless laugh at the idea 
of such a question’s being put to you 
— of all people in the world — and 
indeed to write it draws a smile even 
from me, who smile but seldom — 
oh! how seldom (I cannot remember 
when I last laughed outright — ex- 
cept in bitterness and irony.) But to 
me that question is deadly serious. | 
ask it of myself every day of my life. 
Sometimes quite a small satisfaction 
—a word of approbation from my 
father, a friendly glance from a 
stranger —is enough to make me 
feel that yes! life is worth living 
after all. And then, quite suddenly, 
the world darkens and I relapse into 
my old melancholy foreboding and 
sense of utter futility. If only I could 
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PLESSING (full-up. Interrupting) But you're not listening! You're not 
listening! I can see you are not. Oh! This is too bad! I don’t believe you 
have heard a single word — 

GOETHE Calm yourself, my dear sir, calm yourself. I do assure you I 
have been most attentive. 

PLESSING Then what do you say to that? (Rustling the letter.) Was it not 
worthy of a reply? But its successors — and I must ask you to believe that 
they were in no way inferior to it, indeed they were better, even more 
eloquent, more deeply felt — its successors, I repeat, were greeted by the 
same frosty silence. They fell into a limitless sea of indifference. I have been 
like the shipwrecked traveller, cast alone upon a desert island, who confides 
to the ocean, as a last hope, a bottle containing an appeal for help. I was in 
no lesser extremity when I wrote those letters to Goethe — Goethe whom I 
revered as a god. How can so great a poet have so narrow a heart? Answer 
me that, if you can! 

GOETHE (after a pause) I think I can, but... 

PLESSING Why do you hesitate? 

GOETHE (rounding upon PLESSING) Because I am wondering if it is worth 
while. No, sir! I entreat you to allow me to speak. 1f what I am going to 
say seems uncivil I regret it and beg your pardon, in advance. But all through 
this conversation of ours I have had the impression that my words have 
fallen upon deaf ears — or at all events upon ears singularly ill-adapted to 
discussion. You are very ready to ask questions, but you do not listen to 
more than half the reply. I find it difficult to resist the conclusion that you 
do not really want advice — even from Goethe —let alone from myself. 
You simply want to be confirmed in what you already think. 

PLESSING (down several pegs — sighs) Sir, you are a man of acute perceptions. 
I deserve your reproof. Still —if you can bear with me a little longer, I 
really would like to know your opinion of Goethe’s behaviour. After all, 
he is not, like you, in a position to know my little faults of inattention. 

GOETHE (laughs) He may have guessed something of them. His percep- 
tions must be more acute than mine. But I am joking and you want a 
serious answer. Well, then, I think I do understand why this man, of whom 
you expected so much, abruptly fell silent. His way of thinking — it seems 
to me — is so unlike your own that he cannot have hoped to make himself 
intelligible to you. Take yourself, to begin with. What do you know of 
the world outside that of your own mind — of your imagination: 

PLESSING Everything that I have been able to wring from the works of the 
great artists — musicians, poets, philosophers. Here in this petty provincial 
solitude I have no opportunity to discover the world, but every book 
upon which I could lay my hands bears the marks of a most thorough 
perusal. 
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GOETHE Precisely! Your experience of the world is confined to what 
other men have said about it. But to know the world exclusively through 
books — and this you admit to be your case —is a most presumptuous 
method. As you have discovered, it leads to morbid introspection, self- 
distrust, lassitude and sadness. Believe me, the melancholy man is usually 
a book-worm. 

PLESSING You are very hard! 

GOETHE No! I merely tell you the truth as I see it. You are not obliged 
to follow my advice — Goethe’s advice, if you will, for it is your idol’s own 
ideas I am trying to expound. 

PLESSING Are you telling me that Goethe himself despises learning: 

GOETHE Far from it! On the contrary, there are few, if any, branches of 
art or science in which he does not endeavour to make himself proficient. 
But he does not rely solely upon them for his knowledge of life — of men 
and women, and of affairs generally. I myself have been present in his circle 
when he gave vent to the opinion that one can free oneself from self-distrust 
and gloom only by taking an objective interest in something outside oneself. 
It does not matter what direction your interest takes. You may be a 
gardener, or a farmer, a hunter — a miner, even — so long as your inquiries 
involve practical experience. Practical experience — that is the crux of the 
matter. It is thé only way to get outside yourself. 

PLESSING But — but I should not know where to start! You talk of prac- 
tical experience, but have you been a gardener, or a farmer, or — or —a 
miner? 

GOETHE No. But my art has compelled me to direct my intellectual 
powers (such as they are) on to the true appearance of things. If one does 
this consistently, it produces genuine knowledge and clarity of mind, and 
the sense of comfort that goes with them. As an artist I started from Nature 
and have tried to educate my spirit through her. Surely this is the best way. 
I know some painters live in a dream, but I could never believe that that 
would lead anywhere but into a blind alley. 

pLEssING Ah! it is easy for you. You area painter of landscape. Your art 
forces you to look outside yourself. 

GOETHE Granted! I agree that my craft compels me to have an immediate 
relationship with Nature. On the other hand, Goethe is a poet, and poets 
are notorious dreamers. Yet Goethe knows life — and loves it, I believe. 

PLESSING (pause) I don’t understand. (Suspiciously.) It seems to me you 
know Goethe better than you allowed just now. 

GOETHE I have painted portraits, as well as landscapes. I scrutinize my 
sitters as I would the trees and stones and clouds. I listen to them, too, when 
they talk —as they usually do. They are altogether outside me — pure 

objects of experience. I do not dream about them. I have never had the 
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honour of painting Goethe’s portrait, but I have looked at him and listened 
to him — to discover what was there, not to confirm a prejudice. 

PLESSING You are very prosaic — for an artist, I mean. 

GOETHE (laughs) Perhapsl am. But in my case that means I do not confine 
my attention only to what is striking or picturesque. In this no doubt I 
differ from most of my fellow painters today. I claim no more extra- 
ordinary distinction. 

PLESSING You have not avoided the picturesque in coming to this place. 

GOETHE So I have noticed. But I did not come here as a painter — other- 
wise I should scarcely have chosen the depths of winter, when the weather 
is so inclement and the light so bad. 

PLESSING Then why did you come? Not to converse with a sad fellow 
like myself, I suppose? 

GOETHE Our meeting has been an incidental pleasure. I came —if you 
care to know — purely on business. Prose again, you see! I received a com- 
mission to inspect the old mine at Ilmenau, to see if it were in a fit condition 
to be worked again. The commission admitted of no delay, so I set off at 
once. But, although I had to make it, the journey has provided me with 
lasting enjoyment. The people I met on the road, even the dullest and most 
snowbound parts of the country — none of it known to me before. . . Of 
course there were some picturesque sights as well. I shall not soon forget 
the walls and towers of Nordhausen, dyed crimson by an angry sunset. And 
then there was the overgrown path to the mine... the men with lanterns... 
at last the mine itself. . . . 

PLESSING (drily) I’ve been down the mine myself — or far enough down 
to know that it is of no interest — most disappointing, in fact. It was not at 
all what I had imagined. 

GOETHE Let me hear what you imagined. 

PLESSING Well —the very idea of a mine — of a subterranean dwelling, 
rather — has haunted my mind since I was a child. Caverns like the inside 
of a sea-shell, growing one out of another, stretching away into the depths 
of the earth —as when two gigantic mirrors are placed opposite to one another 
in the saloon of a palace. Gleams of light seem to be borne along the air 
like wisps of cloud, and in the distance of one cavern there is a pool of still 
water reflecting the jagged roof of the chamber. When I reach the water 
I find it is cold as ice and perfectly transparent. A fat, pale fish slides away 
and disappears, like a hand going into a glove. And then the roof becomes 
lower — quite low over the water, and all of a sudden, I notice that, reflected 
on the surface, is the perfect likeness of a village: houses and a church, 
barns and homesteads, all as beautiful as toys. Is it not wonderful how pre- 
cisely Nature imitates Man’s own inventions? Your guide at Ilmenau will 
have shown you the lion-shaped rock which juts out over the entrance. In 
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the mine itself, I should see many such wonders — animal’s ears and human 
hands and tall monuments, all formed out of the living stone and seeming 
the more alive for the dim and uncertain torchlight in which I glimpse 
them. It is a perfect copy of the world on top of the earth, but fossilized 
and complete, unchanged for aeons, unspoilt by the restless hands of men, 
with their eternal meddling. 

GOETHE That is all very vividly imagined. But I’m afraid you will have 
found nothing like it at Ilmenau. 

PLESSING No, indeed! There was nothing whatever worth looking at. 
Just a passage going on and on, with here and there a bend in it, or a sudden 
downward slope. So low and narrow, too! I bumped my head twice, 
quite painfully, and the going was very bad —all slimy mud. And a most 
disgusting smell — damp, I suppose, and various forms of decay. Oh! it 
was a very, nasty, uncomfortable experience altogether. You can hardly 
wonder I did not pursue it. 

GOETHE Perhaps not. Even if you had persevered, you would not have 
found quite what you wanted. But you might have seen — as I did — some 
beautiful and extraordinary sights. 

PLESSING Of what nature? 

GOETHE Roughly of the nature you were describing just now. But too 
roughly to have suggested any thing beyond themselves — except, perhaps, 
to an intelligence far more rudimentary than yours. At the end of a long 
corridor leading from the mine, but not forming part of it, there is around 
and very lofty natural cave. It is full of stalactites which glitter like alabaster. 
Some are as broad as this table; others about the size of my arm; many are 
no larger than a pencil. But none are like tables, or arms, or pencils. Can 
you really think Nature has nothing better to do than imitate herself? Why 
should she make hands and ears om noses out of stone and wood, when she 
already makes them — so much better and more usefully — of flesh and bone: 
These hard, glistening forms were far more like themselves than they were 
like anything else. They were mysterious — frightening, even — but their 
meaning was their own. As | gazed at them and examined them I could 
not help thinking how much one could learn by following, if it were 

possible, the actual movement of growth in these, Nature’s slowest shapes. 
I remember one group in particular: a massive, irregular pillar, amber yellow. 
Close beside it hung a heavy pointed fold, almost black, rooted in the dark- 
ness above, and below it a roughly pointed mound, urging upwards to meet 
the fold. 

PLESSING Stalactite and stalagmite. 

GOETHE Precisely! The fold and the mound were almost joined into 
another pillar — but not quite: about a hand’s breadth separated them, and 
in that tiny space of air there seemed to me an extraordinary, electric tension, 
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as if they had been the poles of a magnet. And as I watched the points, cast- 
ing the light of my lantern on the black and amber substance, the silence 
round me was that of a frosty, starlit night. I was in the presence of a con- 
certed force of Nature — something entirely new to me. With that part of 
my spirit — call it mind or soul, whichever you will — I had perceived some- 
thing not myself in its essential being. 

PLESSING But these wonderful and extraordinary forms — why do they 
strike our imaginations so powerfully, if not by their resemblance to human 
or man-made things, things to which we attach agreeable or abhorrent 
memories? 

GOETHE That is a great mystery and one which I cannot pretend to solve. 
But it has occurred to me that possibly such shapes — like the shapes drawn 
by great melodies — may resemble actual shapes in the brain itself — the 
tracery of the veins and the sequence of nodes touched by the process of 
thought and sensation. But that is a fanciful notion, and even if it were true 
it would not suffice to explain the feeling of awe we experience in the 
presence of these wondrous objects. 

PLESSING Awe, yes! But merely to receive these impressions is not enough 
—for me. I want to —I must — create them in others. Through a work of 
art — a novel, a poem, a drama — which will be hailed throughout the world 
and will justify me indisputably to myself. It is fame that I long for — don’t 
you see? — recognition such as Goethe himself has won. He is scarcely older 
than I, yet already — 

GOETHE Perhaps he has worked harder. In any case, his fame is the reward 
of sympathy. And he does not demand perfection from himself or from 
others, either in art or in life. 

PLESSING Then he is wrong! 

GOETHE Herr Plessing, you live in a dream. 

PLESSING But I dare not do otherwise. I can’t face the world: it is too 
terrible. 

GOETHE Your friends will help you to face it. 

PLESSING (angrily) Friends! I have none — unless after this evening I may 
call you friend. . . . 

GOETHE Of course you may. But remember! Friendship needs two 
things: courage and humility. 

PLESSING And I have neither. 

GOETHE Develop them. Try to see things—and people —as they are. 
Get outside yourself. 

PLESSING I am afraid... . 

GOETHE We fear what we cannot see. I tell you again: you live in a 
dream. Come out of it and you will lose your fear. It will fade like mist on 
a summer's morning. 
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PLESSING (struggling desperately) 1 can’t! I can’t! It would be no good if | 
did. Nothing in the world could or would satisfy me. I know it! I am 
condemned! 

GOETHE Then how can you blame Goethe for failing to help you? He 
must have realized how you stand. It is not very difficult to perceive. 

PLESSING (bitterly) He doesn’t seem to me to have tried very hard. If] 
were to read you my second letter to him, I think you would agree that 
anyone whose heart was not of stone would have felt compelled to answer 
it. Let me read it to you now — 

GOETHE (hastily) Not now, my dear sir! We are forgetting how late it 
has become. It is high time I bid you farewell. 

PLESSING But you will come to see me again? Come tomorrow. Come 
to our midday meal, my parents will be honoured to meet you. And after- 
wards I will read you the second letter and some of my poems. I would 
value your opinion upon them. Say you will come, I beg and entreat you! 

GOETHE My answer depends on more than my own pleasure. I have still 


much business to complete. 
PLESSING (disappointed) Oh! 


GOETHE But I will send my reply early tomorrow morning. Be sure | 


will come if I can. 
PLESSING I suppose I must be content with that, Mr. — Mr. — but what is 


your name? 

GOETHE Why do you ask me that now — just as I am about to leave you? 

PLESSING I must tell my parents your name. They would think me a 
fine fool if I had to admit to such a piece of ignorance. 

GOETHE In that case I will tell you when tomorrow comes — the note I 
shall send you will be signed with my name. And now I really must bid you 
good night. No, please do not stand on ceremony with me. I can find my 
Own way. (Fading.) Thank you for receiving me, and for listening to my 
tedious sermon. Good night! 

PLESSING Farewell — until tomorrow. 


(Pause) 


GOETHE (close to mike) Good night . . . 1 ought to have had the courage to 
say good-bye. For I meant good-bye. Phew! What a waste of time! Or 
was it? I had quite forgotten the poem I was making. Now it is coming 
back . . . like the bird . . . the hovering bird of prey . . . Poor Plessing! 
Poor misguided wretch! But perfect material for a poem. Perfect! Ah! 


well. ... 
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POEMS OF GOETHE 


(Translated by various hands) 


WINTER JOURNEY OVER THE HARZ MOUNTAINS 


BY JACK LINDSAY AND LEONORA UNGER 


Like the vulture, 

that on heavy morning-clouds 
resting with gentle wings ; 
stares down for prey, 
hover, my song. 

For ever a god 

gives to each man 

a pre-designed path, 

down which the fortunate 
hastily races 

to his glad goal: 

but he whose heart 

was constricted by Fate 
struggles in vain 

against the limits 

set by the brazen thread, 
which the yet bitter shears 
release but once. 


Into the thickets’ gloom 

the wild game herds, 

and with the sparrows 

the wealthy long have settled 
into their marshes. 


Easy to follow the chariot 

that Fortune drives, 

like the leisurely train 

riding on new-mended highways 
after a prince’s entry. 


But who is that standing aside: 
His path is lost in the thickets, 
behind him all the bushes 
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close up again, | 
the grass springs up where he trod, ! 
the wilderness engulfs him. | 


Ah, who will heal the pain 

of him for whom balm turned to poison: 
Who from the fullness of love 

drank only hatred of man? 

Once despised, now he despises 
consuming in secret 

all the worth of himself. 


——— —_ 


If in your psaltery rings, 
Father of love, one note 
to penetrate his ear, 

o quicken then his heart, | 
open his clouded eyes | 
over the thousand springs 
all round the thirsting one 

in desert sands. 


—_—  —- --—— 


You who create joys in full | 
An o’erflowing measure for each, 

Bless the brothers who hunt 

Now on the slot of their prey 

with a gay thirst for blood 

in exaltation of youth, | 
belated avengers of havoc | 
that the poor peasants checked | 
vainly for years with their cudgels. | 


. But the lonely one veil | 
within your golden clouds! | 
Till roses bloom again, 
garland with wintry green 
the moistened locks, 
O Love, of your singer. 


With your glimmering torch 
You lighten his path | 
through fords when night has come, | 
over groundless ways | 
on desolate fields! 
With morning’s myriad colours 
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you laugh into his heart; 

with the sharp biting storm 

you swing him high upwards; 
from rocks the winter-torrents 
rush into his psalms, 

an altar of sweet gratitude 

he finds in the feared mountains’ 
snow-encircled crown, 

which the foreboding peoples 
wreathed with rounds of spirits. 


You stand with breast unfathomed 
mysteriously manifest 

above the wondering world, 

and there from clouds you watch 

its kingdoms and its glory, 

which you from the veins of your brotners 
around you water. 


WANDERER’S NIGHT-SONGS 
BY G. H. CHASE 


| 
Thou, from heaven who art sprung, 
Who all pain and sorrow stillest, 
Him, whose heart is doubly wrung, 
Doubly with thy comfort fillest, 
Fain the struggle would I cease! 
Wherefore joy and misery? 
Gentle peace, 
Come, my heart hath need of thee! 


II 
Now comes to the hilltops 
Repose. 
In all the treetops 
Scarcely blows 
Breath of a wind. 
Hushed are the birds in the trees. 
Wait! Soon like these, 
Peace thou shalt find. 
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MIGNON 
BY G. H. CHASE 


Know st thou the land where lemon-flowers unfold, 
With dark-leaved oranges that glow like gold, 

So blue the sky, so soft the wind that blows, 

The myrtle still, and tall the laurel grows: 

Thou knowest it? O there, ‘tis there, 

Beloved, that I fain with thee would fare! 


Know st thou the house, with roof that columns bear? 
Bright is the hall; its shimmering chamber fair; 

And marble figures stand and gaze on me: 

Alas! poor child, what have they done with thee? 
Thou knowest it? O there, ’tis there, 

My guardian, that I fain with thee would fare! 


Know’st thou the height? The way lies through the clouds; 
The path the mule must seek a mist enshrouds; 

Still dwells in caverns there the dragons’ brood. 

Sheer falls the rock, and o’er it pours the flood. 

Thou knowest it? O there, ’tis there 

Our way lies. Father, thither let us fare! 


NAHE DES GELIEBTEN 
BY G. H. CHASE 


I think of thee, when shimmering in my sight 
The ocean gleams. 

I think of thee, when paints the moon her light 
On glistening streams. 


I see thee, when on distant paths by day 
A dust cloud blows; 

In darkness, when on narrow, trembling way 
The wanderer goes. 


I hear thee, when low murmuring waters soft 
My ears do fill; 

In quiet groves I stray and harken oft, 
When all is still. 


~—-- 
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With thee am I; and be thou ne’er so far, 
Yet art thou near. 

The sun sinks; soon shall light me many a star. 
O wert thou here! 


FOUND 
BY G. H. CHASE 


I wandered idly 
Within the wood, 
And nothing seeking, 

Such was my mood. 


I saw a flow ret 
In shadow there; 
Like starlight gleaming, 
Like young eyes fair. 


I sought to pluck it, 
But pert its cry: 
‘Must I be gathered 

To wilt and die?’ 


With roots I dug it, 
And bore away 

To the garden bounding 
My cottage gay. 


Where quiet lingered, 
It there I set. 

Now thrives it ever, 
So blooms it yet. 








Vill. GOETHE’S POETRY 
BY ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON 


THERE was a time, and not so long ago, when a great deal of Goethe's finest 
poetry meant very little to me. It carried none of the tender associations of 
childhood. I came to it late, and from a language richer in great poetry 
than any in the world, and the difficulties I encountered are, I think, shared 
by many of my countrymen. For us Goethe's poetry is very much an object 
outside us, couched in an alien medium. This situation has its advantages and 
disadvantages. Distance, perhaps, may make us see the object more clearly, 
unobscured by extraneous and purely personal associations, may make us 
alive to nuances which long familiarity is inclined to take for granted. But, 
on the other hand, unless its peculiar quality strike us at once with forcible 
impact, we may well pass it by with indifference and forego the arduous 
joy of discovery. I was, of course, enchanted by songs which I had first 
come to know through famous musical settings: by the evocative power of 
‘Kennst du das Land, wo die Zitronen bliihn:’ and the nostalgic poignancy 


of 


Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, 
Weiss, was ich leide. 


I was compelled by the rhythmic incantation of Erlkénig, Der Fischer or 


Meine Ruh ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer, 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmer mehr. 


And later on I was impressed by the mysterious oracular wisdom of 


So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht entflichen, 
So sagten schon Sibyllen, so Propheten; 

Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt 
Gepriagte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 


But there remained all the same a vast body of Goethe’s poetry which I 
dutifully admired because I was told that it was great, but which made no 
deeper impact at all. In the words of Elephaz the Temmanite, the hair of my 
flesh did not stand up as I read it; no shiver went down my spine; I exper- 
ienced no contraction of the throat, no gathering of tears to the eyes — in 
short, none of those physical symptoms which, according to A. E. Housman, 
are the unmistakable signs of the impact of pure poetry. I found here neither 
that sheer magic which ‘entangles us in a web of thoughtless delight’, and 
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which is characteristic of some of the finest lyrical achievements of our own 
Romantic Age, that pure utterance of song, 


The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Nor did I find the organ roll of Milton’s sonorous sublimity, nor yet again 
that enticing obscurity which, especially to the young, so often spells 
profundity and can provoke us to go in search of hidden meanings in the 
poetry of a Rilke, a Valéry or a T. S. Eliot. By contrast with these, some of 
what I should now call Goethe’s most poetical utterances seemed to me plain 
statements of unvarnished fact, simple to the point of obviousness. 

Take, for instance, that most perfect of his short poems, ‘Uber allen 
Gipfeln’, rightly acknowledged to be one of the lyrical gems of world 
literature. There is in it not a simile, not a metaphor, not a symbol. Three 
brief, simple statements of fact are followed by a plain assertion for the 
future. In word-for-word translation it becomes almost trite and has 
hitherto resisted any rendering into English which could win recognition 
of its beauty and greatness: 


O’er all the hill-tops 

Is rest, 

In all the tree-tops 

You sense 

Scarcely a breath; 

The little birds hush in the wood. 
Wait, — soon 

You too shall rest. 


‘Is that all there is to your Goethe’s lyric poetry?’ our friends are inclined to 
say. To which we very properly make reply that the original German 
exhibits a mysterious and perfect union of sound and sense. We point to the 
immediacy with which language here conveys the hush of evening: 


Uber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh. 


In the long u of “Ruh’ and in the ensuing pause we detect the perfect stillness 
that descends upon nature with the coming of twilight. 


In allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch. 


The gentle expiration of breath in ‘Hauch’, and in the echoing ‘auch’ of the 
last line, has often been compared to that last sighing of the wind 2s it dies 
F 
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away in the trees. While the indispensable syllable e in ‘Vogelein’ and “Walde’ 
makes the sixth line a lilting lullaby which inevitably evokes the rocking 
movement of rest ‘in the tree-tops’: 


Die Végelein schweigen im Walde, 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 


Here, we conclude, when trying to convey the wonder of this poem to an 
inquiring friend ignorant of German, here the verse does not describe the 
stillness of evening, it has become the stillness of evening; the language is 
evening stillness itself. 

This is perfectly right and true. But have we exhausted the meaning of 
this poem, above all have we indicated its specifically Goethean quality at 
all, if we depict it thus as a perfect evocation of evening mood, of Abend- 
stimmung? The power to evoke mood, by language in which sound is 
completely inseparable from sense, is after all equally characteristic of a 
Verlaine, a Keats, or of a Tennyson at his best, indeed of most Romantic 
poets. That Goethe's poem often is experienced simply in this way is 
suggested by the fact that it is frequently misquoted as ‘Uber allen ‘ipfeln 
ist Ruh’ , as though the suggestive sound of the words were all that mattered, 
as though it were immaterial whether Gipfel or Wipfel comes first. This 
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is of course not so. It is absolutely essential, it is indeed the heart of the poem’s 
meaning and the feature which stamps it as peculiarly and specifically 
Goethean, that Gipfel should precede Wipfel. For the order of the natural 
objects mentioned here is not arbitrary. It is not dictated purely by the 
mood of this wanderer as he stands, a human being over against nature, and | 
lets his eye range across the evening landscape, seeing in its stillness an 
analogy of the peace which will one day tranquillize his own troubled breast ; 
—nature here plays no mere analogical role, is no mere background for | 
human needs and desires, something outside and around man, ‘ocher than | 
himself and ever to be sought in nostalgic longing. Nor is the order of the } 
objects determined purely by the requirements of aesthetic composition, | 
an order of the outward appearances of nature as perceived by the senses. It} 
is an order of the inner process of nature as known by the mind, an organic } 
order of the evolutionary progression in nature, from the inanimate to the 
animate, from the mineral. through the vegetable, to the animal kingdom, 
from the hill-tops, to the tree-tops, to the birds, and so inevitably to man. 
The poet-wanderer here is not embracing Nature in the Romantic way. He 
is, of necessity, by the very order of the poem, embraced within it, as the| 
last link in the organic scale of being. We are not surprised to learn that this! 
poem was born in those years when Gosthe’ s mind was preoccupied with the 
study of rock formations, when, as he tells us in that masterpiece of Germat 
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‘alde’ | prose, his essay “On Granite’, he sat ‘auf einem hohen nackten Gipfel’ and 
“king surveyed the landscape, and pondered upon the continuity in the forms of 
nature, upon the relation between the human heart, the youngest, most 
complex, changeable, easily moved and most completely vulnerable of all 
| her manifold phenomena, and granite, the oldest, ‘dem Ailtesten, festesten, 
|  tiefsten, unerschiitterlichsten Sohne der Natur’. It is all there, distilled, in 
the brief compass of eight short lines of a pure lyric. And yet there is no 
to an | statement of these profound and complex thoughts in conceptual form. He 
e the | does not say here explicitly, in so many words: this is the evolutionary order 
ge 8 | of nature —as he will say it explicitly in his two great scientific poems, 
| The Metamorphosis of Plants and the Metamorphosis of Animals. Here, in this 
ng of | lyrical poem, his experience of natural process has been so completely 
ity at | assimilated into the forms of language, that it is communicated to us directly 
Lbend- ) by the order of the words, or by such a fine nuance as the modulation from 
ind is | Gipfeln to Wipfeln. For this is not just a pleasant musical assonance — though 
of a itis that too. The idea of metamorphosis, the evolving of the animate out 
ranaic | of the inanimate, the natural principle of infinite variety within an embracing 
jay & unity, all this has here moved out of the orbit of mere intellectual knowledge 
ipfeln into that of the poetic imagination, has been so completely ‘imagined’ by 
tered, the poetic mind, that language itself, the poet’s medium, has taken on this 
This very form. The change of a single letter in a word which is otherwise 
OCM 5 the same—the metamorphosis of Gipfel into Wéipfel — reflects those 
fically imperceptible changes which mark the slow evolution of one form of nature 
atural out of another. But to say reflects is inadequate. For it does not render the 
yy the § complete identity of language and thing. A natural process is not here 
e, and | described by language, at one remove; it has become language, has been 
Ess alll wrought in another substance, the poet’s own material. To adapt Cole- 
breast | ridge, words are here elevated into process, and living process too. 
id. for Only when we have said all this, and perhaps more, have we conveyed 
r than | the peculiarly Goethean quality of this Wanderers Nachtlied. There is, as Mr. 
of the I. A. Richards would say, an ‘inside’ to this poem. Its ideas, its thoughts, are 
sition, | not all expressed with prominence, “displayed to the casual gaze as an 
SCs. 4 Exhibition of Poetic Products’. Some of them are, to use another phrase of 
rgant | Coleridge, ‘expressed but darkly’. But that does not mean that they are dim 
to the! oy vague. Nor again does it mean that this is a ‘difficult’ poem in the sense 
ydom, of being syntactically obscure or esoteric in its symbolism. Perhaps the 
) mat. Austrian poet, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, has the truth of it when he says 
y- He) that Gocthe hides his meaning on the surface. The simplicity, the apparent 
” the obviousness, the plainness of statement, is deceptive. A world of meaning is 
lat this hidden in it, and the only way to find it is to concentrate on the poem with- 
ith the _ outaverting the gaze. That is what Goethe at his most.characteristic demands 
ermaiy of us — nothing less. This is not to say that the personal associations the 
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poem may call up in us do not enrich our experience of it. For the English 
reader it may well evoke those words of incomparable consolation from the 
Book of Common Prayer: ‘Until the shadows lengthen, and the evening 
comes, and the busy world is hushed, the fever of life is over and our work 
done’. But to let such associations invade us too completely as we read, 
means to move away from the poem itself without having savoured its 
essential quality or penetrated to its full and precise meaning. 

It would be difficult to find in literature a lyric of such brevity containing 
so much profundity of objective thought. What is so amazing about it, is 
that subjective and objective experience are here completely fused. The 
evocation of mood, the projection of man’s longing for peace on to nature, 
the tenderness of the diminutive Végelein with its reminiscence of the folk- 
song, all these are not at all at odds with — they are entirely consistent with — 
the objective truth about the evolution of nature. The critic in interpretation 
has perforce to state these meanings one after the other; but in the poem itself 
they are one and indivisible. It is all said at once: the appearances of Nature 
are rendered, but also the organic relation between them; man’s mind is 
shown as the final link in the chain of creation, Nature become conscious of 
itself, but it also takes its proper place within nature. It does not stand outside 
or over against it. A fine stylistic point is of importance here. The end of the 
poem is often said and sung like this: 


Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest auch du. 


The transposition is characteristic of our Western subjectivism. It gives a 
prominence to du, to the subject, which it does not have at all in the poem as 
it stands. In the line: 

Ruhest du auch 


it is impossible to emphasize du except by a violation of metrical stress, and 
it is to do violence to the meaning and quality of the whole poem to force it 
out of its naturally unstressed position. 

We have here the clearest evidence that Goethe’s reconciliation of the 
subject-object dualism was no intellectual tour de force but his way of being. 
A man’s conscious opinions, his intellectual convictions and philosophical 
beliefs, do not always express him; they may well disguise him. But his 
style, the images he chooses, his recurrent turns of phrase, the structure of his 
syntax, the order he adopts, these betray him unmistakably. A poem such as 
‘Uber allen Gipfeln’ has clearly been organized at the deepest levels of the 
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mind. The proof of this is not that it sprang spontaneously to the poet's | 
lips in exactly the form we have it now. It was in fact considerably touched | 


up. At one time it was to begin ‘Uber allen Gefilden’, and what I have called 
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the indispensable e in Végelein is a later addition. No, the proof lies in the 
complete assimilation of experience into language without the intervention 
of conceptual thought. And at the deepest level of Goethe’s mind the 
subjective and objective modes are quite evidently harmonized. One and the 
same poetic formulation can give expression to both the subjective feeling 
of the human heart and the objective knowledge of the human mind. When 
in later life he speaks in philosophical terms of the reconciliation of subject 
and object, he is not so much overcoming a dualism he has felt in himself, as 
coming to terms with the difference between his own mode of experiencing 
and the dominant trend of Western thought. 

A comparison may prove illuminating, comparison with a poet who is 
typical of Western frustration and torn disunity, heir to each and all of our 
dualisms, and overwhelmingly subjective. The comparative method in 
criticism is beset by all manner of snares and pitfalls. Coleridge has made us 
chary of it by his stricture that “a fondness for judging one work by others 
argues a vulgar taste’. But he has also encouraged its legitimate use, ‘not 
for the idle purpose of finding which of the things compared is the better, 
but in order to see and understand the difference’. The two poems I have in 
mind are sufficiently alike in theme for their characteristic difference to be 
thrown into sharp relief. They are both lovely of their kind. Heine’s 
evokes a summer evening at dusk, vaporous and cool, a golden moon against 
a blue sky; by the stream a cricket sings, the water stirs and the wanderer 
hears a splashing and the breathing of the lovely elf as she bathes there, 
arms gleaming in the light of the moon. 


Dammernd liegt der Sommerabend 
Uber Wald und griinen Wiesen; 
Goldner Mond am blauen Himmel 
Strahlt herunter, duftig labend. 


An dem Bache zirpt die Grille, 

Und es regt sich in dem Wasser, 

Und der Wandrer hort ein Plitschern 
Und ein Atmen in der Stille. 


Dorten, an dem Bach alleine, 

Badet sich die schéne Elfe; 

Arm und Nacken, weiss und lieblich, 
Schimmern in dem Mondenscheine. 


The order here is that of pictorial and dramatic composition. The natural 
objects are selected and assembled so as to give maximum effect to the focal 
point of the scene: the gleaming arms and shoulder of the girl. In the back- 
ground wood and meadows are misty as dusk falls; in the foreground the 
moon’s rays are concentrated with spot-light effect on the whiteness of the 
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limbs. It is a masterly use of mistiness and light, almost in the manner of 
the French Impressionists. Cricket and wanderer are only introduced to en- 
hance the dramatic discovery of the bathing girl. The first person pronoun, J, 
does not appear in this poem; the poet’s thoughts, feelings, responses are not 


/ 


mentioned. But his subjective mind is dominant all the same. Not one of | 


these objects is there for its own sake, that we may contemplate its essential 
nature. The poet uses them, arranges and disposes them for his dramatic 
intention as surely, though not as obviously, as when in that other, even 
more famous, poem he lets a fir-tree in the icy north dream of a palm-tree 
in the burning south. 

Goethe's poem is not a description of evening; it is not a rendering of a 
static scene at all. Characteristically it is a rendering of a process: the coming 
into being of evening. 


Dammrung senkte sich von oben, 
Schon ist alle Nahe fern; 

Doch zuerst emporgehoben 
Holden Lichts der Abendstern; 
Alles schwankt ins Ungewisse, 
Nebel schleichen in die Héh’; 
Schwarzvertiefte Finsternisse 


Widerspiegelnd ruht der See. 


Nun am 6stlichen Bereiche 

Ahn’ ich Mondenglanz und -Glut, 
Schlanker Weiden Haargezweige 
Scherzen auf der nichsten Flut. 

Durch bewegter Schatten Spiele 
Zittert Lunas Zauberschein, 

Und durch’s Auge schleicht die Kiihle 
Sanftigend ins Herz hinein. 


The order here is eternally and objectively true. First the familiar plain 
statement: Dusk descended from above. Then we follow the veiling of the 
present scene, the rising of the evening star, the blurring of contours as mists 
creep up, the deepening i into blsolenees of the forms sleceed i in the lake. We 


experience in the east that faint lightening of the sky which heralds the | 


moon; a breeze stirs just enough for the hair-like leaves of the willows to 
tease the water and for the shadows to move into play so that the light of 
the moon goddess trembles through them. And with her coming the evening 
coolness steals through the eye, and soothingly into the heart. The last two 
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lines are wholly characteristic of Goethe’s ssation to the world outside him. | 


They could serve as a poetic illustration to his statement that the objects of 
his perception entered into his thought and were permeated by it, so that his 


perceiving was itself thinking and his thinking perceiving. He does not | 
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begin with his own feeling, or idea, and project it on to nature. He just 
looks; he contemplates the evening, his eyes wide open, until at the end its 
essence enters through the eye and permeates the mind. His is the submissive 
role, actively submissive, but submissive all the same. His heart and mind 
submit themselves to the objects of the outer world, to know them as they 
are and to be transmuted by them. 
Critics have often noted the quality of objectivity in Goethe's poetry. 
I would prefer to speak of its subject-object-ivity, for only thus can we do 
justice to the personal element which is never absent from it. Here, for 
instance, he'can permit himself the first person singular, the reference to his 
own feelings, without losing anything in objectivity. For when the object 
is truly contemplated, for its own sake, then the subject can come into its 
own in a relation which brings complete and ever-renewed fulfilment. 
When Heine makes his roses whisper fairy-tales to each other, or his violets 
‘kichern und kosen’, he is imposing his fantasy on nature. When Goethe 
speaks of the ripening fruit swelling within its shell and trying to reach the 
air, or here, in this poem, of the willows teasing the water, he is using 
human terms, but he is not thereby violating natural process and fact. The 
nature of the fruit and of the willow is respected. And this after all is the 
essence of true objectivity: not that the observer, the subject, should be ruled 
out — it cannot be, not even in science — but that it should not project on 
to the object. Hence the personal nature of Goethe’s poetry, together with a 
complete absence of all urgent striving to impose himself upon the world 
outside him. And hence, too, a certain quality of objectivity in poems where 
there is no mention of the objects and processes of the outer world, but only 
of the most intimate states of heart and mind. 
Consider the other Wanderers Nachitlied: 


Der du von dem Himmel bist, 

Alles Leid und Schmerzen stillest, 

Den, der doppelt elend ist, 

Doppelt mit Erquickung fiillest, 

Ach! ich bin des Treibens miide! 

Was soll all der Schmerz und Lust: 

Siisser Friede, 

Komm, ach komm, in meine Brust! 
In this prayer for peace, the unbearable tension of the soul is neither des- 
cribed, nor yet evoked by image or analogy. It is transmuted directly into 
the syntactical structure of the verse. Goethe once spoke of the German 
language as the worst possible material for a poet to work in — ‘den schlech- 
testen Stoff’. But here in this poem he has turned its very recalcitrance to 
poetical account, exploited that grammatical peculiarity which we foreigners 
find so difficult, and at which we sometimes even poke fun — the verb at the 
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end in subordinate clauses. By piling up subordinate clauses, three of them, 
one on another, by placing inside the last of them yet another subordinate 
clause, which is itself dependent upon the object of the first, 


Den, der doppelt elend ist 
Doppelt mit Erquickung fiillest, 


thus making the construction more tortuous than ever, Goethe has rendered 
an utter knottedness of feeling directly, through the ‘turnings intricate of 
verse. The piling up of initial dentals increases the effect of clenched 
frustration. Language so pent and strained can only find outlet in sheer 
exclamation: 

Ach! ich bin des Treibens miide! 

Was soll all der Schmerz und Lust? 


And only then is the being, so long invoked, finally called by name, and the 
brief main clause at last pronounced: 

Siisser Friede, 

Komm, ach komm in meine Brust! 


This is a master’s use of the very genius of his language. He can put even its 
awkwardness to poetic use. And it provides an excellent example of the 
way poetry achieves meaning through sheer form. For grammatically 
speaking i it is immaterial whether ‘Siisser Friede’ stands at the be; -ginning of the 
poem, as it would do in normal prose order, or is withheld as here until the 
seventh line. Nothing is altered in the logical meaning either way. But by 
withholding it Goethe has communicated tension as surely as by syntactical 
tortuosity he has created clenched frustration. 

Poetry like this is objective in that it turns us not inwards, but outwards 
into the poem. Not, of course, in the sense that we leave ourselves behind 
and become impersonal. But it does not make us ‘dissolve and dissipate’. 
It does not work its effects by sounding a few notes which call up a world of 
private associations, and set fancy and fantasy roaming at their own sweet 
will. It focuses the whole of us to a fine point of concentration upon the 
experience which is here wrought in language, objectified in form. It is 
not the kind of poetry which excites and “disturbs the mind; it is the kind 
which deepens and organizes it. We, the perceiving subjects, do not have 
to contribute part of the richness and meaning, as we do with more evocative 
poetry. The richness and meaning is all there in the object. Nothing short 
of the whole meaning we can find in the words and their arrangement is 
adequate to account for their effect. For this reason Goethe’s poetry demands 
a kind of agreeably flat, plain reading, in which the personal interpretation 
of the reader does not get between us and the poem. Its so-called objective 
quality is, indeed, intimately connected with that plainness to which |! 
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referred earlier, with its undecorated simplicity, its lack of rich imagery and 
metaphor. At first sight i it seems unoriginal, unexciting and extraordinarily 
ordinary. The effect is rather like looking into a deep well; the surface is 
smooth and flat, two-dimensional, reflecting at first nothing but our own 
image. But as we gaze down into it, undreamed-of depths are revealed. 
Only we have to gaze long, to gaze intently and lovingly. There is no short 
cut to Goethe's greatest poetry. Every fine nuance has immeasurable 
significance. We have to be alive to each syntactical relation, to each formal 
relation of grouping or contrast, to the modification of a prefix, the modula- 
tion of a letter. To read it otherwise is to miss its quintessential meaning, 
for often that meaning is not expressed at all save through the form. And it 
can happen that in becoming aware of a detail in a poem we thought we 
knew, the meaning of the poem begins to grow in our mind until it is 
transformed almost out of recognition. Take, for instance, that line of 


Wanderers Nachtlied: 
Was soll all der Schmerz und Lust: 


‘Schmerz’ and ‘Lust’ are nouns of different gender and would normally require 
an article each. But here they are bound together by the single article der. 
The effect is to reveal pain and pleasure for what they are, opposite poles of 
one and the same thing, the ambivalent manifestation of that restless 
‘Treiben’, from which the poet implores release. Once we become aware of 
this detail, we realize, as plainly as if we had been told in psychological 
concepts, that the tension within him has reached that degree of intensity, 
that temperature, at which the two states, pleasure and pain, are scarcely 
distinguishable. 

I have dwelt at such length on this special quality of Goethe’s poetry, 
because it crops up all over his work, not just in his lyrics and poetic dramas, 
but, disconcertingly enough, in his novels and essays, and, still more sur- 
prisingly, in his scientific writings. It has been described as lyricism, but the 
term has associations of feeling and subjectivity which are inadequate here. 
Goethe transcends such categories and makes them seem rigid and singularly 
inapt. What he often expresses by that untranslatable union of sound and 
sense which we are wont to call lyricism, is not just feeling, but extreme 
profundity of thought as well — we have only to think of the metamorphosis 
of ‘Gipfel’ into “Wipfel’. For this reason I prefer to use the term untrans- 
latability. We tend to accept without question that while pure poetry is 
untranslatable, prose is not. Goethe’s use of language cuts across this dis- 
tinction. Again and again in his prose we find that meaning, instead of being 
communicated explicitly by the disposition of logical concepts, has been so 
assimilated into the formal relations of language that there is no rendering 
it except by paraphrase. We find those ‘dislocations’, compressions, and 
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extensions, of grammatical usage, which are essential to the predominantly 
affective intention of poetry, but alien to the predominantly purposive 
intention of prose: syntactical circularities, adjectives which look backwards 
and forwards, qualifying a noun which precedes as well as one that follows; 
the omission of prepositions to point unusual, or unusually close, relation- 
ship; doubleness of case, nouns which are both dative and accusative, or both 
dative and genitive; the transitive use of intransitive verbs, the intransitive 
use of transitives. In the last chapter of Elective Affinities it is said of Mittler: 
‘He listened, he gave way, he gave to understand.’ What an awkward 
rendering, we might think. But the German is no less peculiar. “Er gab 
zu verstehen’ requires an object as much as does its English equivalent. 
What did he give to understand, and to whom? The apparent lapse is, of 
course, charged with significance. By this single stroke we know for certain 
where the author stands with regard to this controversial character. His 
principles are impeccable, the maxims he propounds unassailable, but his 
efforts more often result in harmful meddling than in fruitful mediation 
because they are not adjusted to the needs and requirements of the people 
around him. The unaccustomed nakedness of the verb, bereft of object or 
complement, isolates pure activity, shows its pursuing its own absolute 
course unrelated to any particular concrete situation. The awkwardness of 
style here is not simply a reflection of Mittler’s clumsiness. It is a re-creation 
in language of that fateful unrelatedness to environment which is the cause 
of his inappropriate responses; just as the subsequent scene in which, oblivious 
of Ottilie’s presence, he dilates upon the heinousness of transgressing the 
seventh commandment, is a re-creation in dramatic terms of the same 
maladjusted rigidity. 

Years before in Egmont Goethe had isolated mental activity by a similar, 
though not so startling, absolute use of the verb. “Der K6nig meint aber, 
hdrst du.’ The English translator instinctively supplies an object — “That, 
however, is what the king thinks’, thereby shifting the emphasis from the 
mental vacuum in which Philip pursues his political < calculations, and missing 
a highly significant thread in the thought-weave of the play. For even in this 
prose drama Goethe pursued the meaning inherent in his theme into every 
delicate fibre of the poetic organism, just as he did in Iphigenie and Tasso. 
And in the translation of these poetic dramas what we lose is not just the 
values of rhythm and assonance — that we may expect and allow for- 
but whole tracts of meaning which Goethe is able to compress into language 
by virtue of his power to make it do many things at once. In the opening 
monologue of Iphigenie he exploits the syntactical structure of the relative 
clause with similar, if not identical, effect as in Wanderers Sturmlied. If the 
dénouement of Tasso is to be rightly understood, the verb ‘vergleichen’ in 
Antonio's provocative admonition to Tasso, “Vergleiche dich!’ must bear no 
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less than three meanings, whilst the translator is lucky if he can produce 
more than one. In the same scene of this play ‘sie’ refers with deliberate 
ambiguity both to ‘Kraft’, the feminine noun which is its immediate ante- 
cedent, and to the Princess, thereby making manifest in language Tasso’s 
identification of his creative power with the woman who is his inspiration. 
The English translator, with the best will in the world, must renounce this 
‘doppelt erfreulichen Sinn’, and plump for ‘it’ or ‘she’. The latest French 
translator, with the advantage of gender at his disposal, misses a fine oppor- 
tunity by translating ‘alle Kraft’ as ‘toutes les forces’. 

It is this quality of untranslatability which makes it so difficult to put Goethe 
across to the English reader, makes him seem either trite or stuffily profound 
rather than urbanely complex and infinitely subtle. But it is this same 
quality which puts him in the first rank of the pure poets of the world and 
gives him a unique place there. In his superb mastery of his medium there are 
few to vie with him and none to surpass him. 

But no great poet writes pure poetry all of the time. It is only poets of 
lesser stature who put forth at rare intervals small gems of distilled experience 
on an expanse of white page. The great ones of the past, at any rate, have 
been less parsimonious, and have spent a good deal of their time putting the 
upper levels of experience into verse, ordinary, mundane, every-day exper- 
ience. They have not scorned to be craftsmen in the intervals of being 
artists, nor even bothered very much about the distinction between the two. 
And none more so than Goethe. The immensely wide range of his poetry is 
bewildering. We feel this acutely when someone asks us to say in a few 
words what kind of a poet he is. Whether we try to do it by description or 
by comparison, we are equally embarrassed. For he ranges from the 
Watteau-like perfection of his rococo trivialities to the profound mystery 
and symbolism of Faust IT; from the subtlest heart-searchings of a love poem 
such as ‘Warum gabst du uns die tiefen Blicke’ to that urbane mystery of his 
West-Eastern Divan, where sensitivity and pain are so suffused with play and 
irony that the universality of experience implied in the title is completely 
realized; from Mailied where for sheer joy he just plays with his medium, 
with a language which, since the Middle Ages, had not been used for such 
pure purpose of song: 

O Erd, O Sonne! 

O Gliick, O Lust! 

O Lieb, O Liebe! 

So golden schén. 
He tosses the words out to see how lovely they sound — at a point in the 
eighteenth century when in our own English language it would have been 
quite impossible because the continuity of our literature had not been broken. 
To a large extent Goethe had to fashion his own medium and to make his 
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own tradition — From this Mailied, then, to the scientific intricacies of the 
Metamorphosis of Plants. According to an eminent scientist, this deals with 
a subject entirely unsuited to poetry; Goethe’s amateurish passion for science 
here led him astray as a poet. But Goethe, himself, knew nothing of such 
water-tight compartments in the business of living. For him poetry and 
science presented no essential opposition, and it is wholly characteristic that 
he should address such a scientific poem to his beloved: 


Dich verwirret, Geliebte, die tausendfaltige Mischung 
Dieses Blumengewiihls iiber den Garten umher. 


For him love, science, poetry run fluid one into the other, and he casts any 
and every kind of thought and experience into verse, trite or trivial, humor- 
ous or satirical, didactic or sententious — or just plain every-day, as in his 
early poem Diner zu Koblenz, where he describes how he sat between two of 
his more philosophically inclined friends, just enjoying life while they dis- 
coursed upon abstruse problems of theology: 


Zwischen Lavater und Basedow 

Sass ich bei Tisch des Lebens froh . . . 
Prophete rechts, Prophete links, 

Das Weltkind in der Mitten. 


As Mr. C. Day Lewis had occasion to remind us recently, the colloquial 
element has played a considerable role in our own poetry. Less so in German. 
But Goethe’s easy familiarity with it is often put to effective use even in such 
unexpected places as the Kingdom of Heaven: 


Von Zeit zu Zeit seh’ ich den Alten gern, 
Und hiite mich, mit ihm zu brechen. 


Even within one literary form, the ballad, for example, what variety of mood 
and style Goethe can achieve! Think of Der Zauberlehrling. Its roots are deep 
in the demonic, elemental world of Der Fischer, but its upper levels are on the 
wholly human plane, for it is a tale with a moral, and its charm lies in its 
superb blend of incantatory power and ironic urbanity. It is as if Voltaire 
would collaborate with Coleridge to write a morality. 

Common sense, down-to-earthness, humour, didacticism, Goethe the poet 
possessed them all. In the last few decades we have become accustomed to 
think of pure poetry as obscure, esoteric, narrow in range, pursued by 
aesthetes in reaction against poetry that had become too ordinary, too like 
prose, too topical, too didactic or tendentious. We have almost accepted 
as an inevitable alternation pure poetry and poetry that is in touch with life. 
But the great poets of the past knew nothing of such an alternation. Goethe, 
like Shakespeare, can combine imagination with common sense, can reconcile 
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complete mastery of all the poetic resources of his medium with the common 
clay of rich warm humanity. It is in this, and in the organic, objective 
quality of his mature work that he is really akin to Shakespeare — not in the 
outward trappings of those plays in which he seems to vie with him. It is to 
Tasso, not to Gétz, that we need to bring the kind of reading that we would 
accord to Lear. If that quality I tried to define earlier puts Goethe among the 
pure poets of the world, it is the combination of that quality with range, 
weight and humanity which puts him among the great — I am using ‘great’ 
here to indicate that magnitude and richness which, in the giants of literature, 
is added unto perfection. At the beginning of this century the Irish dramatist, 
J. M. Synge, wrote: 


It is the timber of poetry that wears most surely, and there is no timber that has 
not strong roots among the clay and the worms. Even if we grant that 
exalted poetry can be kept successful by itself, the strong things in life are 
needed in poetry also, to show that what is exalted or tender is not made by 


feeble blood. 


That is Goethe: feet on the ground, roots in the ground and head in the air, 
reaching even to the stars. His poem Paria provides us with an appropriate 
symbol both for him and for the dual nature of our common humanity: 


Und so soll ich, die Bramane 

Mit dem Haupt im Himmel weilend, 
Fiihlen, Paria, dieser Erde 
Niederziehende Gewalt. 











IX. ENGLISH VISITORS TO WEIMAR 
BY D. F. S. Scott 


For a town of its size and importance, Weimar seems to have attracted an 
extraordinary large number of English visitors at the end of the eighteenth 
and in the early nineteenth centuries. One might be tempted to assume that 
Goethe was the source of all this interest, but however pleasant that assump- 
tion might be, it was not in fact the case. It is difficult to say what the 
attraction was, at least in the period before the Napoleonic wars, but in the 
years immediately before Goethe's death the main attraction seems to have 
been the lively circle of young people which gathered around Goethe's 
daughter-in-law Ottilie. English visitors in the earlier period seem to have 
been more staid than these exuberant young people, and apart from those 
who made their homes in Weimar or those who attended Mounier’s 
academy for the purpose of learning German, they seem for the most part 
to have been young men of family and position on the Grand Tour, of 
which a visit to Goethe was an indispensible part. Their social standing and 


Goethe’s well-known interest in foreigners explain the ease with which they | 


found access to him. 
To us nowadays, the ease with which English visitors gained access toa 


person of Goethe’s eminence may seem surprising. But throughout his life 
Goethe seems to have had a great liking for his English visitors, for in 1828 
we find him writing as follows to Douglas Kinnaird, whom Hobhouse had 
asked to approach Goethe to become a member of the Committee for 
Byron’s monument: ‘I add the wish that your esteemed compatriots may 
not pass me and mine by when they visit this neighbourhood. Encourage 
them to do this when you have an opportunity; a visiting-card, my dear Sir, 
will always be welcome in this respect.’ 

William Taylor of Norwich was nevertheless too timid to visit Goethe. 
Taylor spent a year from 1781-2 in Detmold, where he lived with the 
Protestant minister, who gave him a letter of introduction to Goethe. 
Unfortunately, he omitted Goethe’s newly acquired titles so that Taylor 
did not present the letter and never met Goethe, but his friend remonstrated 
with him: ‘I had indeed forgotten that Goethe is now a Privy Councillor ... 
but knowing him as a Man, not made what he is by titles, I was less observant | 
of punctilio in directing my letter to him... Believe me, dear Briton, | | 
knew him before he had a title and his name is more than a title. If he be | 
weak, it is in being conscious of this, and such I cannot admit to be weakness. 
‘Monk’ Lewis made more of his opportunity ten years later. He found the 
little town sleepy and boring — the Duke happened to be away in Coblenz 
at the time — but he saw Goethe. Goethe was at that time known only to | 
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English people as the author of Werther, so in writing to his mother of his 
visit, Lewis tells her she ought not to be surprised one of these fine mornings 
to hear that he had shot himself! 

In the earlier years there were several English people who settled in 
Weimar and made it their home. George Batty, a Yorkshire engineer, was 
among the first of these, and it was he who introduced a new system of 
irrigation for the pastures on the ducal estates. Goethe was particularly 
pleased with him and on July 14th, 1799, there is an entry in his diary which 
makes it clear that Batty by his example had shown Goethe the difference 
between the craftsman and the dilettante and was thus one of the formative 
influences on Wilhelm Meister. Apart from this, however, Batty does not 
appear to have played any part in Weimar society. The Gore family were 
the first visitors from England to become intimately connected with it. 
Charles Gore, a retired shipbuilder, made the acquaintance of the Duke, 
Carl August, at Bad Pyrmont and went with him to Weimar, where he was 
so charmed with the town and its society that he settled there with his two 
daughters. Goethe said of him that Gore’s presence in the town constituted 
one of the greatest advantages it had to offer, and Carl August, ever impres- 
sionable, fell in love with Gore’s younger daughter, Emily, whereat the 
Duchess, who was used to his infidelities, remarked that on this occasion his 
inclination did him honour, for the lady possessed both charm and character. 
A painting by Kraus shows the Gores with the Duchess, her ladies-in- 
waiting, Herder and others seated in homely fashion round a plain table 
engaged in their several pursuits of painting and embroidery while Goethe 
reads to them. Another resident at that time, Joseph Charles Mellish, was 
much more intimate with Goethe. His wife’s maiden name was von Stein, 
a relative by marriage of Charlotte von Stein, and Mellish himself was a 
court chamberlain. He was very eager to obtain permission for his wife to 
dine at court, but the Duchess, a stickies for etiquette, would not hear of it, 
as the wives of chamberlains were only admitted to supper. Carl August 
was in a quandary, but finally settled the matter by advising Mellish to 
become a Prussian chamberlain, whereupon his wife was admitted to dinner. 
Sir Brooke Boothby was another visitor to Weimar in those days who came 
into conflict with court etiquette. R. P. Gillies mentioned him to Goethe in 
the course of conversation and said Sir Brooke had told him he obtained a 
commission in the Duke’s cavalry in order to have the privilege of appearing 
at court in boots instead of silk stockings. According to Gillies, Goethe 
confirmed this and said he saw more of Sir Resoke than of any other 
Englishman and regretted his departure the most, although Sir Brooke made 
but poor efforts to master the German language. Mellish, on the other hand, 
translated various German works into English including Hermann und 
Dorothea and Maria Stuart, and Goethe had a high opinion of his knowledge 
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of German. He was a most cultured man and a convivial companion whose 
friendship with Goethe was so close that Goethe became godfather to his 
infant son. A friend and fellow Etonian of Mellish was James Henry Law- 
rence, often known as the Chevalier Lawrence, a rich eccentric Englishman 
descended from the Puritan statesman of that name. Lawrence is mentioned 
frequently in Goethe's diary and was always a welcome visitor in court 
circles until the time of Goethe’s death. He was so persistent in putting 
forward his views on the necessity of a matriarchal society, that Goethe 
finally said of him it was a pity that his brilliant wit was spoilt by an absurd 
theory which had become a kind of obsession with him. The story of 
Goethe's meeting with Lord Bristol, Bishop of Derry, is so well known that 
it need not be re-told here. It made a great impression on Goethe, for years 
later he told it to von Miiller and later still to Soret. It is interesting to note 
the effect of Werther on the good bishop, who called it a damnable, unmoral 
book, one of the widely-held opinions of the day, but Goethe paid back his 
rudeness in a similar coin and the interview ended with the greatest civility 
on both sides. 

Among the numerous students of Mounier’s academy was James Mac- 
donald. Macdonald brought his younger cousin William to Weimar to 
learn German and became acquainted with the literary circles there, but 
more especially with Herder and Bottiger, in whose house he seems to have 
had his board. He later entertained some hopes of becoming a professor at 
Edinburgh, but these must have come to naught, for he was for some years 
minister of Anstruther. From there he writes to Béttiger on March 25th, 


1800: 


Schiller hat mehrere Schotten auf das empfindlichste beleidiget, indem er in 
seinem beriihmten Theaterstiick den Originalnamen eines Meuchelmérders in 
den Namen Macdonald verwandelte. Ohne einen anderen Grund sich denken 
zu kénnen hat man mich und William, (die einzigen Macdonalds die Schiller 
in seinem Leben gesehen) in dem Verdacht gehabt, dasz wir durch unser 
Betragen gegen ihn oder seine Freunde zu Weimar eine Veranlassung gegeben 
haben kénnten. 
Unter mehrere[n] ist mir dies auch von Lord Macdonald gesagt worden; dieser 
schwur zugleich, Schillers Insolenz solle nicht ungestraft bleiben. Ich ver- 
sicherte dagegen sehrt gelassen, dass ich mit mein{em] Wissen, weder Schiller 
noch sonst jemand in Weimar je beleidiget oder zu einfem] Unwillen Anlass 
gegeben, dass ich Schiller iiberhaupt nur Einmal gesehen hatte u. nicht glauben 
konne er habe die Absicht gehabt mich oder William, oder den Namen 
Macdonald und Schottland im allgemeinen, zu insultieren; dass ich also auch 
im geringsten nicht aufgebracht gegen ihn sey, vielmehr dafiirhalte dass es 
ihm freigestanden die Nahmen zu seiner Tragédie ganz nach Belieben zu 
wahlen, ohne dafiir einem Menschen in Brittanien verantwortlich zu seyn. 
Ich setzte hinzu, dass aus den kriegerischen Geschlechtern der Macdonalds 
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vielleicht auch einer unter der dsterreich/ischen] Armee gewesen, und unter 
40 — §0 000 Menschen desselben Namens, wohl auch ein Mérder oder Bandit 
sich gefunden haben kénnte. Alles was ich sagen konnte, fruchtete zu nichts, 
als Se Lordship noch mehr in Hitze zu bringen; viele andere unseres Namen 
sind und bleiben trotz allem was ich zu ihrer Beruhigung gesagt, auf gleiche 
weise aufgebracht. Ich méchte Ihnen daher anrathen, Ihren Freunden Géthe 
und Schiller einen feinen Wink davon, auf welche Weise jener Umstand in 
Schottland als Beleidigung angesehen wird, zu geben; ich halte dies sogar fiir 
nothwendig, da der Obrist Macdonald of Glongarry, ein hitziger muthiger 
junger Mann gegenwartig Deutschland durchreist, und Weimar wahrschein- 
lich auch besuchen wird. Ich wiinschte nicht, dass dieser mit Schillern zusam- 
mentrafe; es wiirde gewiss zu schlimmen, vielleicht zu blutigen Auftritten 
kommen. Sie haben keine Idee, wie viele Unannehmlichkeit mir Schillers 
heilloser Macdonald zugezogen hat, und sollte irgend eine ungliickliche 
Collision stattfinden, so ftirchte ich immer, es kann unser Schottland und 


Deutschland einige ihrer Biirger kosten ... Ich bedaure sehr, dass sich 
Schillers Frau so iibel befindet. Empfehlen Sie mich Géthen; seine Con- 
nexion mit Schiller ist hier unbekannt, und mag es bleiben. —J. 


Bottiger did as he was bid, for the following note is preserved: 


Ew. Hochwohlgeb. 
theile ich hier nach dem Wunsche des Hr. Geheimen Rath von Géthe einen 
Brief aus Schottland mit, dessen Inhalt zum Theil tragisch seyn wiirde, wenn 
er nicht lacherlich wire. 
Mit gebiihrender Ehrerbietung 
Ew. Hochwohlgeb. 
gehorsamster Diener 
E. A. Bottiger. 
d. 20. May. 1800. 


And there the matter seems to have rested after it had caused this small 
flurry in the placid life of Weimar. 

None of these personalities, interesting and amusing though they may be, 
are of any great literary importance. With Henry C rabb Robinson it is 
different. It has been well said of him that had he chosen to use his undoubted 
literary talents in producing compositions of his own, he might well have 
proved to be a poet if not of the first rank, then at least high in the second. 
Instead, he chose to play the part of a literary gossip and confidant and he 
deliberately set himself up as an authority on German literature in general 
and on Goethe and Weimar in particular. It is difficult to say how effective 
his influence was on the men of his time since nothing of lasting importance 
ever came from his pen, only a few scattered and mostly ill-judged articles. 
Having made the acquaintance of the writer Seume in Grimma, who 
proposed to visit Goethe, Robinson joined him and the painter Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld and the three of them called on Goethe on the morning of 
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Friday, November 2oth, 1801. Robinson wrote down his impressions of the 
visit at the time in a small notebook, and it is obvious that his vanity was 
more than a little wounded by his reception, as is clear also from subsequent 
references which he made to the visit. Schiller also received him, and his 
reception at Schiller’s hands is contrasted favourably with Goethe’s be- 


haviour, ‘He did not imitate his friend Goethe, but was prévenant and : 


polite’, but “he has not Goethe’s ease and grace and fascinating develop- 
ment of character without effort’. While at Weimar, Robinson also saw a 
performance at the theatre with which he was very impressed and duly 
noted that “on its boards have appeared those masterpieces of genius which 
will perhaps form the principal glory of the present age in the eyes of a 
distant posterity’. His next meeting with Goethe was in this very theatre in 
March, 1804. Robinson had been introduced to Madame de Staél of whom 
he says: 


By means of her I am become known among the great men at Weimar ... 
Lately I was at the Theatre. Benjamin Constant said to Goethe in a half 
whisper, “That is Mr. Robinson of whom Mrs. Stael was speaking.’ I was 
really oppressed by Goethe’s turning round and saying with a courtesy really 


wonderful in so proud a man: ‘Mr. Robinson you have been, as I hear, a lon 
p y 5 | 


time in our neighbourhood and have never once paid me a visit.’ On my 
making the only possible answer —he gave the accustomed reply. Why 
should I try to conceal that this insignificant compliment, forgotten as soon as 
made, gave me a more lively pleasure than almost any incident that has 
occurred to me since a year. 


Meanwhile, he had become involved in a quarrel between the students of 
Jena, and the Senate of the University and the Duke, and he visited Goethe 
in an attempt to settle the matter. However, he managed to fall foul of 
Professor Eichstidt in Jena, who happened to be a friend of Goethe, and the 
ultimate result was an estrangement between Robinson and the poet. But 
before this finally came about, Madame de Staél, Robinson’s good fairy, 
appeared again in Weimar, and Robinson hastened over’from Jena to meet 
her, calling on Goethe and leaving his card at the same time. The next 
morning to his great delight he found a card: ‘H. Robinson wird auf diesen 
Mittag héflichst cingeladen. W. d. 26. April [1804].’ He has left an 
interesting account of his experience in a letter to his brother. 


Goethe said nothing which un de nous autres could not have said too, and yet 
everything was of infinite importance, for Goethe said it... And the sight ot 
Goethe is enough to correct the childish misconception we form of a poet and 
a genius as if they were wonders and shows, objects rather to be stared at and 
admired than soberly esteemed. In Goethe's person we see an elderly man ol 


uncommon dignity; his penetrating and insupportable eye, his somewhat } 
acquiline nose and most expressive lips which seem, when still, to be anxiously 
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striving after motion, as if they could scarcely retain the treasures of language 
within, his firm step which ennobles his otherwise too corpulent body, and a 
certain external ease and freedom in his gestures which evince as much the 
gentleman as his whole figure the great man. These qualities overpowered me 
some years ago, when I visited him, an intrusive guest. Now that I sat at his 
table and heard his sonorous and courtly voice addressed to me, and saw his 
most courteous smiles directed towards me I now felt myself as it were, 
raised and supported by those qualities which otherwise depressed me. I can- 
not avoid mentioning a singular feeling excited in me. When I saw Goethe 
smiling looking at me (in full) I thought the expression of his countenance 
singularly amiable. But when I saw a profile smile, I had an obscure sentiment 
as if there was something in it that ought not to be. 


The quarrel with Eichstidt now assumed greater proportions and Robin- 
son diplomatically made use of his friends at court so that Goethe’s position 
became, to say the least, difficult. He does not appear to have intervened, 
but Robinson, no doubt speeded in his intention by the whole affair, pre- 
pared to leave for England and took his leave of everyone he knew in 
Weimar — except Goethe. Twenty-four years passed before the contact was 
renewed in Robinson’s well-known letter to Goethe describing the state of 
German literature in England, and it was not until 1831 that he again set foot 
in Weimar. 

Crabb Robinson’s departure from Weimar was all but on the eve of the 
battle of Austerlitz, and soon Napoleon was the virtual ruler of Germany. 
For the next few years there were no English visitors and Weimar endured 
all the danger and discomfort of a town on the route of the warring armies. 
After the Battle of Leipzig, Sir George Jackson was with the Allied armies 
on their march to Paris as a diplomat, and in the Bath Archives he has left an 
interesting account of his experiences when he was billeted on Goethe. 
Goethe’s diary merely notes his arrival on October 28th, 1813, and the fact 
that Sir George dined with him. Sir George Jackson’s account in his journal 
runs as follows: 


I called on the Grand Chamberlain, and at last — an event to make a figure 
of in my journal —I got a quarter at the house of the famous Géthe. He 
received me and my friend with the greatest civility, and lodged us most 
comfortably ... I afterwards went to the play, the Grand Duchess having 
invited me to her box. 

The play over, I hastened back to see what Rumbold and Pat had achieved in 
the way of a supper, to which I had invited M. de Githe, the Chancellor (von 
Miiller), Prince Hohenzollern, and Count Bombelles . . . There was a great 
deal of entertaining conversation; for the presence of M. de Géthe put us all 
on our mettle. And although I do not remember that any of us displayed 
either remarkable wit or wisdom, yet we all did our best and endeavoured to 
show that, at least, we were not unappreciative listeners to the eloquence of 
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the great German genius. The charm of his conversation, in my humble 
opinion, is somewhat marred by an air of pedantry, which is probably due to 
the adulation he is accustomed to receive from his many worshippers. People 
here seem to hang, as it were, upon his lips, and listen for his words as if an 
oracle were about to hold forth. It is not, therefore, surprising that they 
should flow from them in a less easy current, than if he were allowed to speak 
with as little restraint as those from whom no unusual beauty of language, 
lessons of wisdom, or poetic fancies, are expected each time they open their 
mouths. For my part, I like Géthe for his good humour and pleasant manners; 
for I think, that a man inferior in genius, and of less genial nature, would have 
become insufferable in society if constantly dosed with flattery as he is; and 
that much is due even to him for being so little spoiled by it. 


Meanwhile in England, the publication of Madame de Staél’s De 
L’ Allemagne by John Murray in 1813 focussed new attention on Weimar. 
One of the earliest visitors to Goethe in this period of a new and greater 
interest in Germany and her literature was John Gibson Lockhart in 1817. 
Lockhart was a contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, which at that time 
showed the greatest understanding for German literature among the English 
reviews, and finally became editor of the Quarterly Review, in which the 
tradition was continued. Sir Walter Scott never visited Germany, but he 
showed great interest in Lockhart’s experiences: 

I told him that when, on reaching the inn at Weimar, I asked the waiter 
whether Goethe was then in the town, the man stared as if he had not heard the 
name before; and that on my repeating the question, adding Goethe: der grosse 
Dichter (the great poet), he shook his head as doubtfully as before — until the 
landlady solved our difficulties, by suggesting that perhaps the traveller might 
mean ‘the Herr Geheimer-Rath (Privy Counsellor) Von Goethe. Scott seemed 
amused with this, and said, ‘I hope you will come one of these days and see me 
at Abbotsford; and when you reach Selkirk or Melrose, be sure you ask even 
the landlady for nobody but the Sheriff.’ He appeared particularly interested 
when I described Goethe as I first saw him, alighting from a carriage, crammed 
with wild plants and herbs which he had picked up in the course of his morn- 
ing’s botanizing among the hills above Jena. .. . I mentioned how much any 
one must be struck with the majestic beauty of Goethe’s countenance — the 
noblest certainly by far that I have ever yet seen. 


In 1819, a new and seemingly very welcome guest appeared in Goethe's 
house. George Dawe, the English portrait painter, who was on his way to 
Russia, spent four w ecks in Weimar and painted Goethe’s portrait. It is said 
to have been a very good likeness, but the original has been lost and we now 
know it only from two engravings made after it, which tend to bear out this 
view. Goethe profited by the occasion to discuss with Dawe his theory of 
colour and was very interested to learn that Dawe had arrived in practice 
at some of the conclusions expressed in Goethe’s theories. He thus found the 
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time spent with Dawe both interesting and well-spent, as he mentions in 
several of his letters. 

Henceforward English visitors to Weimar are numerous, but compara- 
tively few of them have literary interests and most are young men on the 
Grand Tour. Thus on September 4th, 1826, Goethe’s diary notes a visit by 
the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, together with the two Misses Fitz- 
Clarence, but neither Goethe nor the Duke seem to have recorded details 
of the interview. R. P. Gillies, who did so much by his articles and transla- 
tions to prepare the way for Carlyle, visited Goethe in 1821 and described 
himself in his letter to Goethe as a ‘student from Edinburgh’, mentioning, 
among others, Sir Walter Scott as one of his literary acquaintances. After 
remarkin g on the unpretentiousness of Goethe’s house, Gillies comments on 
a certain resemblance borne by Goethe to the actor John Kemble. The 
interview was evidently somewhat frigid at first, which was a point noted 
by most of the English visitors to Goethe. It was usually not until they met 
him a second time in company or at a meal that his visitors found Goethe 
to be an interesting and charming host. A visitor of a different type was 
John Russell of Edinburgh, who was obviously quite well versed in the 
current English and Scottish views on Goethe and Schiller. He, too, 
mentions the coldness and hauteur with which Goethe is reputed to have 
received his visitors, but on being received by Goethe he was quite won over: 
‘It is only necessary to know what Goethe still is in his easy and friendly 
moments, to conceive how justly the universal voice describes him as having 
been in person, manners and talent a captivating man.’ The truth is, of course, 
that Goethe disliked being regarded as a show-piece on the Grand Tour 
and received such admirers accordingly, while visitors who showed genuine 
interest and appreciation of Goethe and his works were met with a corres- 
ponding warmth. Incidentally, in his account of his journey to St. Peters- 
burg, A. B. Granville, the Anglo-Italian physician and traveller, protests 
against Russell’s picture of Weimar. On the outward journey he spent some 
little time there, and on the return journey he had a most interesting talk 
with Goethe in the course of which they discussed among other things the 
English versions of Faust. 

At least one great visitor to Weimar did not trouble himself to pay his 
respects to Goethe. In his conversations with Goethe, Eckermann notes that 
the Duke of Wellington passed through Weimar on his way to St. Peters- 
burg on February 16th, 1826, and Eckermann saw him at the inn. He told 
Goethe that he had seen the Duke, and Goethe, so he writes, listened with 
obvious interest to his description of the man. “Well, you've seen one hero 
more and that is always something’, was Goethe’s comment before the 
conversation turned to Napoleon. The Iron Duke, however, sent his two 
young sons to Weimar for some months to learn German, and both of them 
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visited Goethe. They evidently created a good impression and were for some 
time the lions of Ottilie’s circle. 

In the last few years of Goethe's life these visits became ever more 
numerous, and he tells how he received sometimes as many as ten or twelve 
cards a day, not all, of course, from Englishmen. It would be idle to cata- 
logue them all, although some are of interest. Thus in 1826, Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, afterwards Earl of Ellesmere, who produced the first 
complete English version of Faust, called on Goethe for the brief space of a 
quarter of an hour while hurrying through Weimar. In spite of his dis- 
approval of the English Faust, Goethe seems to have preserved pleasant 
memories of Lord Leveson Gower’s visit, for he spoke kindly of it to the 
Earl’s sister when she came to visit him a year later. William Fraser, editor 
of a newly founded Foreign Review and a friend of Carlyle, also visited 
Goethe and was the bearer of messages between these two great men who so 
much admired one another from afar and yet never met. Not all of Goethe’s 
visitors were good conversationalists or else were over-awed by his presence, 
but Goethe was usually equal to the occasion and was not without a certain 
sense of humour, as the following shows. Friedrich Forster, who had heard 
Goethe tell the story at the celebration of his birthday in 1831, narrates how 
Ottilie asked Goethe to receive a young Englishman, who, she said, was an 
intelligent, charming, very amusing and vivacious young man. 


I had to agree [said Goethe], little as I wanted to. So I thought to myself, you 
might as well profit by this intelligent, charming and vivacious conversation 
and not say a word. The young man was announced, I went out to him, with 
courteous gestures I directed him to be seated. He sat down, I myself opposite, 
and was silent; I was silent, we both were silent. After a good quarter of an 
hour, or perhaps not quite so long, I got up, he got up, and I took my leave, 
again with gestures, he did the same and I accompanied him to the door. But 
now my conscience smote me on account of Ottilie and I thought: you can't 
let him go without saying anything. So I pointed to the bust of Byron and 
said, “That is the bust of Lord Byron.’ “Yes,’ he said, ‘he’s dead.’ — and thus we 
parted, and that was all I learnt of this intelligent, charming, vivacious, talkative 
young Englishman. 


The same bust of Byron is mentioned by Sir Charles Murray in his account 
of his visit, when neither he nor Goethe was tongue tied, for they discussed 
Anglo-Saxon poetry together. John Murray, junior, son of the first pub- 
lisher of that name, visited Goethe about the same time and promised him 
the manuscript of Byron’s unpublished dedication to him of Marino Faliero. 
Among the scientists who visited Goethe were Sir William Congreve, 
inventor of the rocket used at the battle of Leipzig, and John Frederick 
Daniell, afterwards Professor of Chemistry at King’s College, London, 
inventor of the hygrometer and of the electric cell which bear his name. 
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The main attraction for the numerous young Englishmen who came to 
Weimar at this period does not seem to have been Goethe, but his daughter- 
in-law, Ottilie. She inhabited the upper floor of Goethe’s house and. there 
she presided at her famous tea-parties. Her predilection for Englishmen 
caused no little jealousy among the Germans, and the poet Carl von Holtei 
speaks of the phenomenon as ‘die englische Krankheit’. Ottilie herself was 
highly strung, vivacious and impressionable, and her relationship with three 
of the young visitors, Charles des Voeux, Charles Sterling and Samuel 
Naylor became embarrassingly serious and caused Goethe considerable worry. 
Des Voeux began a translation of Tasso, which he had printed and which 
Ottilie undertook to bring to Goethe’s notice. Unwillingly though he 
received it, he was none the less impressed by it. Naylor, who later trans- 
lated the Low-German Reynard the Fox into English, came as the friend of 
Henry Crabb Robinson, and was everywhere well received. There were 
other members of the circle, for example Charles Hodges, who translated 
some extracts from Faust, but of greater interest was the periodical Das Chaos 
which Ottilie, Soret and Parry, a young Englishman, edited, and to which 
Des Voeux, Chevalier Lawrence, Hodges and others contributed. In 
September, 1830, however, there came to Weimar the only great figure in 
English literature to visit Goethe. William Makepeace Thac ke sray was then 
nineteen years of age and had just lost {1500 gambling at Cambridge. He 
went to Bonn, where he found the students ‘stupid fellows’ and thence via 
Cassel to Weimar. Perhaps he was attracted by the name of Goethe, or 
equally probably by the current opinion of Weimar such as is given by 
George Downes, also a visitor at that time: 


In addition to its resident learning and talents, there is a constant influx of 
literary and talented strangers at Weimar, — whose presence renders hearts, 
and diamonds, and clubs and spades quite superfluous. Hence it is not only a 
delightful sojourn for the passing stranger, but a most advantageous abode for 
young foreigners ... There are eenl boarding houses kept by literary 
teachers, and. nowhere i is access even to court more easy. Indeed, a degree of 
tranquillity prevails throughout the normal metropolis, which would seem 
calculated to keep in check even the high blooded youth of Albion. 


So Thackeray arrived in Weimar and duly found his way into Ottilie’s 
circle, where he became one of the contributors to Das Chaos. He was also 
presented at court. Like Sir Brooke Boothby before him, he felt ill at ease 
there as a civilian and soon wrote home as follows: 


Now I am going to ask a very absurd favour; I want a cornetcy in Sir John 
Kennaway'’s yeomanry! — the men here are all in some yeomanry uniform, 
and if hereafter I go to other courts in Germany or in any part of Europe, 
something of this sort is necessary as a court dress . . . as it is, I have to air my 
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legs in black breeches, and to sport a black coat, black waistcoat and cockhat; 
looking something like a cross between a footman and a Methodist parson. 


Needless to say, he received his uniform with which he expressed himself 
delighted. In the Memoirs of Norman Macleod, a Trinity acquaintance 
whom Thackeray found in Weimar, we find a somewhat facetious descrip- 
tion of the court and dress of those days: 


The court days are Thursday and Sunday. Every Sunday fortnight you are 
invited to dinner in full court-dress. Hem! I am nervous on approaching the 
subject. Imprimis a cocked-hat! under it appeareth a full, rosy, respectable 
looking face ... A cravat of white supporteth the said head. Next comes a 
coat which, havi ing the cut, has even more of the modesty of the Quaker 
about it. The sword (! !) which dangles beside it, however, assures you it is 
not a Jonathan. Now, the whole frame down to the knees is goodly — round 
and plump. I say to the knees, for there two small buckles mark the ending of 
the breeches and the commencement of two handsome legs clothed in silk 
stockings. Buckled shoes support the whole figure which, with the exception 
of white kid-gloves, is ‘black as night’. The hour of dinner is three; you sally 
forth to the Palace, gathering, in going, every Englishman in town. You move 
among servants to the first of a finely -lighted suite of rooms. Ladies and 
gentlemen are scattered about chatting (most of the gentlemen in military 
uniforms) ... The rooms become more crowded: a bustle is heard: the Grand 
Duke and his Duchess enter, sliding between two rows of people, who return 
their bows and becks. The Duke chats round the circle. If you are to be 
introduced a lord or master-in-waiting watches an opportunity and leads you 
up, announcing your name, and, after making your most profound salaam, a 
few questions are put as — How do you like Weimar? How long do you 
intend staying? — and the Duke passes on... 


The dinner, to which about sixty people sat down, Macleod describes as 
very good, after which one took one’s leave at one’s leisure. But those who 
wish for a fuller, if more satirical, description of the Weimar of those days 
cannot do better than turn to the final chapters of Vanity Fair, where the 
Transparency of Pumpernickel is, of course, the Grossherzogtum Weimar 
in light relief — but without Gocthe. 

Thackeray entered with zest into the life of Weimar and paid court to the 
ladies, one of whom, Jenny von Pappenheim, years later described him as 
one of the best-liked young Englishmen w ho stayed for any length of time 
in Weimar — and that is s: vying a great deal. As for Ottilic, she, too, seems 
to have liked him (he once wrote to her in jest as His Britannic Majesty's 
Consul in Weimar) and their acquaintance prospered, for unlike some of his 
compatriots, Thackeray never made love to her. He was duly introduced to 
Goethe and as the letter shows which many years later he wrote to G. H. 
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profound impression on Thackeray. His caricature of Goethe gave rise to 
the drawing of him by Maclise which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine in 1830. 
When Goethe saw it, he hurriedly shut the book and said: “They would 
draw me like that!’ But as with most of the Englishmen who came to 
Weimar, Thackeray was more interested in the man than in his works, and 
it is Goethe the man who forms the subject of Thackeray’s letter to Lewes. 
But Thackeray did know Goethe's works: Werther gave rise, of course, to 
the well-known parody of Charlotte in verse, and Faust he found somewhat 
disappointing; nevertheless he found in it the Flohlied which attracted him so 
much that he translated it and gave it to Ottilie for Das Chaos: 


Once on a time there lived a king 
And he did have a flea, 

Now he did love the little thing 
As though his sire were he. 


In his later years, Goethe found the numerous visitors irksome, and 
complained on one occasion that nearly all the Englishmen and Frenchmen 
who came had neither read his works nor understood him. Yet Goethe 
derived benefit from them and always tried to obtain some interesting piece 
of information from his foreign callers. He said they replaced for him jour- 
neys to foreign countries. Of his English visitors he voiced consistently high 
opinions, admiring their general good manners, their frank and upright 
behaviour and their lack of self-consciousness. And the visitors themselves, 
once they had overcome their initial awe, found Goethe equally charming 
and interesting. Perhaps in conclusion Thackeray, in his letter to Lewes, 
may be allowed to speak for them: 


With a five-and-twenty years experience since those happy days of which I 
write, and an acquaintance with an immense variety of human kind, I think I 
have never seen a society more simple, charitable, courteous, gentlemanlike 
than that of the dear little Saxon city, where the good Schiller and the great 
Goethe lived and lie buried. 








LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Since the last Letter was written the thoughts of those who have a care and 
a concern for Germany have been centred more and more upon three of 
her cities. Berlin has at last seen a break in the clouds that have gathered 
about her for nearly a year; and however this may develop, as one who has 
seen at first hand Londoners and Berliners during long weeks of sore trial, 
I cannot but couple both in a heartfelt tribute to the steadfastness and cheerful 
patience of ordinary men and women. Bonn, birthplace of Beethoven, has 
now become the birthplacé of a new German constitution and the capital 
of Western Germany. With her the city on the Main seemed for a while to 
contend for the honour of being the new capital; but what Frankfurt has now 
yielded in Jocal political significance, she more than gains in this year 1949 
as the birthplace of the poet whom we delight to commemorate and honour. 
My first visit to Frankfurt was in the summer of 1930 when, still a school- 

boy, I spent a holiday in Western Germany. After seeing the sights of the 
old town — cathedral and R6mer and the rest —I went, at that time, more 
from a good tourists’ sense of duty than from any real knowledge or interest, 
to visit the place am Grossen Hirschgraben 23. I remember the house well 
with its dark rooms and passages and exhibits; and in one room, that, I 
think, where Goethe was born, was a great beribboned wreath, a tribute 
from some Shakespeare society in England. I never saw the ancient majesty of 
Frankfurt again. My second visit was early in 1946, this time to make a 
report on the damaged ancient monuments. The entire old town looked 
like the result of an earthquake; and clambering about its acres and acres of 
rubble heaps was more like a mild mountaineering expedition than a stroll 
through a town. Goethe’s house was a wreck (though I was told that the 
exhibits had been previously removed to safety). Sunt lacrimae rerum et 
mentem mortalia tangunt. And as I pondered over the great works of the 
human spirit everywhere recklessly destroyed by human folly, I prayed that 
out of all the Faustian darkness the Easter song might sound again; that 
perhaps from the heroism of ordinary people, whether in London or Berlin, 
Coventry or Frankfurt, might come the vision and the strength to help 
shape a better future: 

Nimmer sich beugen, 

Kriaftig sich zeigen, 

Rufet die Arme 

Der Géotter herbei. 


GOETHE ANNIVERSARY 


Throughout the length and breadth of Germany, it is fair to assume, this 
is being celebrated in ways too numerous even to discover, much less to 
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describe. At the forthcoming meeting of the Deutsche Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft at Bochum, Dr. Rudolf Alexander Schréder is to give a lecture 
on the relations between Goethe and Shakespeare. Here at Munich Univer- 
sity more than one series of lectures has been or is to be held, with subjects 
either specifically connected with Goethe (such as: Die antike Welt in 
Goethes Werk and Die christliche Welt in Goethes Werk) or of a more general 
scientific and cultural nature as a reminder of the universality of Goethe's 
genius. By way of light relief, the Deutsche Zentrale ftir Fremdenverkehr 
has produced a poster showing Goethe's head, a rather puzzled expression 
on the face, hovering in mid-air above a symbolic assortment of well-known 
buildings in Germany silhouetted in various lurid colours (I noticed that 
across one of these someone had scrawled in pencil ‘Kulturschande’!). 


A REPLY TO THOMAS MANN 


A younger German writer of today, one of whose poems was recently 
printed in this periodical, has published an interesting and significant little 
book which it will not be entirely irrelevant to mention in an issue devoted 
to Goethe. The book is: Die Welt ohne Transzendenz; eine Studie zu 
Thomas Manns “Dr. Faustus’ und seinen Nebenschriften, by Hans Egon 
Holthusen (Verlag Heinrich Ellerman, Hamburg 1949). It is a short but 
weighty attack not only on Mann’s latest work but in effect on his whole 
message and significance as it has developed down the years. The charge 
brought against Mann is, broadly, one of nihilism on the grand scale, of 
a kind of spiritual high-treason not merely against the country of his birth 
but against human nature as such and the values held to be implicit in human 
life. Thomas Mann is seen as ‘der letzte grosse Schilderer der europiischen 
Dekadenz’ (p. 37), the world of whose thought is, or has become, ‘eine 
Welt psychologischer Oberflichenprobleme’ (p. 60) portrayed in a style 
whose brilliant subtlety charms and misleadingly conceals the lurking 
iconoclasm, a fatally secularized and ‘civilized’ style deriving from Heine 
and Nietzsche (pp. 58-9). The starting-point of the book is a criticism of 
Mann’s interpretation of the kindred problems of music, theology and 
religion in relation to the German spirit and to German history; out of this 
the main accusation is then developed that Mann has in fact come to deny 
implicitly or explicitly objective values altogether. The view expressed would, 
in short, seem to be that, in attempting a new general application of the 
Faust story to Germany by showing that the characteristic powers of the 
Germans (in music and religious thought) are demoniacally tainted at their 
source, Mann is led in the end to the neither very new nor particularly 
plausible view that genius, as such, is inseparable from ‘Krankheit’, and that 
the whole scheme of things is infected with evil and self-destroying 
relativity. 
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OTHER ANNIVERSARIES 
The eightieth birthdays of Hans Pfitzner and of Richard Strauss (in the 
case of the former so soon and sadly followed by death) have been duly 
celebrated here in the press, in the concert-hall and on the stage. 


NATIONALITIES AT MUNICH UNIVERSITY 
When the university for displaced foreigners in Munich closed, many of 
the students were taken on at the German university. The Personen- und 
Vorlesungsverzeichnis gives the following not uninteresting figures of the 
number and variety of nationalities studying at Munich University during 
the winter semester 1948: 


Germans 8705 
Other Europeans 356 
Non-Europeans 2§ 
Stateless 494 


JOHN Bourke 
Munich, 15.6.49. 
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